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Presipent Roserts’ Appress: This interesting 
document affords much information of local im- 
portance ; and abounds with wise suggestions to the 
teachers of Philadelphia. 





Dr. Kennepy’s Appress, published in this num- 
ber, contains the substance of the paper prepared 
by him, on the same subject, for the meeting of the 
State Association at Scranton. It presents many 
valuable ideas, and much fact and information ob- 
tained during the author's visit to Europe, some 
years ago. It is brief as well as valuable. 





Vireinta Letrers: Two letters from Virginia 
are given in this number, one from the Principal of 
an Academy, and one from a common school Teach- 
er. Though they give a sad view of the educational 
condition of the “old dominion,” it must rejoice the 
hearts of all who love the mother State of the south, 
to hear even of the slight awakening that is at last 
taking place there. By contrast, it should also 
cause us to prize and be thankful for our own ad- 
vantages. 





Lawrence County; The Lawrence Co. Institute 
is said to have been very interesting and profitable 
to the members. The third resolution in the series 
adopted (that against the introduction of party 
politics in school affairs,) is entirely proper; and 
it is to be regretted that it should be necessary for 
the assembled teachers and officers of the system, 
in any part of the State, even to allude to the 
subject. We should be as little surprised at hear- 
ing of politics in the management of church affairs, 
as in those of the schools; and it is to be hoped 





that the resolution alluded to will have its proper 
effect. 





EpvucationaL Procerpines: Several pages are 
devoted to this department of intelligence, this 
month ; but to leave as much room as possible for 
other matter, these proceedings are not only abbre- 
viated by cutting off nearly all the mere formal part, 
but they are given in smaller type. So many asso- 
ciations demand the insertion of their proceedings 
in the Journal as a matter of right, and so many Di- 
rectors like to see what their teachers are doing, 
that no othercourse is left. Afterall, mere theories 
as to what should and what should not be in anedu- 
cational Journal, are of little value. Practical re- 
sults and the judgment of practical men, are the 
true test; and, as the cause of education in Penna. 
is evidently promoted by gratifying the wish expres- 
sed from so many quarters, we shall, as usual, be 
guided by this test. A just medium will, however, 
be observed; and the tastes of all will be gratified, 
in as full extent and in as near accordance with the 
educational condition and wants of the State, as our 
knowledge of both will permit. 

The proceedings of the Montgomery co. Associa- 
tion and the Chester co. Institute, will be noticed 
next month, with others that came late for this. 





CHANGE OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The official matter in this number announces a 
change in the Superintendents of three counties ; 
and they are all of such importance as to justify a 
remark. 

In Lebanon, that old and respectable officer, John 
H. Kluge, has resigned, and his resignation will be 
regretted by all who know his genial nature and 
satisfactory discharge of the duties of the office, ina 
county of considerable difficulty. He is succeeded 
by F. Phillips, for years one of the most active and 
prominent teachers in the county, and of the most 
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efficient assistants of his predecessor in all his plans completely arranged, than in the country. The 
and attempts at improvement. While, therefore, town school building will naturally be, to some ex- 
the loss of Mr. Kluge is to be regretted, the ap-'tent, in accordance with the better and more regu- 
pointment of Mr. Phillips seems to be one calcula- lar buildings of the town; while in the country, the 
ted to further all that was well done before, and to | school house, being often hidden away in some ob. 
increase progress up to the demands of the time. |scure nook or waste patch of ground, will, as a 
In Mifflin, Abram. D. Hawn has also resigned. | matter of course, have an architecture to suit the 
Without having had the pleasure of witnessing his | locality. 

operations in the county, we have been favorably! The large number of pupils in the town district, 
impressed by the manner in which the duties of the /enables those having the charge of them, so to grade 
office appear to have been performed. The county the schools, that by division of labor, the work of ed- 
has several active intelligent teachers, who, with | ucation may be advanced ; and also, by classification 
his co-operation, were steadily elevating the condi-| in each school, to lighten the teacher’s task, and 
tion of the body of the teachers and of the schools. kindle a healthful emulation amongst the learners, 
The name of his successor (A. J. Warner,) is new | The town school, by its longer terms and larger 
to us; but he has a good field and a good example salaries, attracts those who are supposed to be the 
before him; and we look for the news of continued | best teachers, and renders the profession perma- 
advancement in Mifflin. /nent. 

J. K. Krewson has been succeeded by Wm. A.| The large number of teachers, usually found in a 
Field, in Schuylkill. Independently of the causes | ‘town of any considerable size, facilitates and pro- 
that led to this change, the condition of school af- | motes the formation of associations for mutual im- 
fairs in the county imperatively demanded it. There | provement, and enables them by, co-operation and 
was a want of cordial ¢»-operation between the Su-| counsel, to advance the state of the schools and of 
perintendent and a large portion of the Teachers, ‘the profession, 
which of itself, retarded improvement. The wont Finally, the large town affords, to its teachers, 
will now have an opportunity of exerting themselves | great facilities for the acquisition of general infor- 
without this drawback, and of restoring Schuylkili| mation, by the aid of the other professions, by ac- 
to that front rank which she occupied in 1854.— |cess to libraries and book stores, and by the influ- 
Much will depend on a discreet discharge of duty by | ences of a iarger and more compact society. 
the new officer, and the heartiness with which the/ All these, and others that will suggest themselves, 
Directors and Teachers of the county sustain him. |are, in themselves, advantages of a most valuable 
He has long been a worker in the county, and is kind; and if duly appreciated and sedulously realized, 
known. Let him not beembroiled with the feuds| would undoubtedly turn the scale decisively in fa- 
of the past. Let him be soley judged by his present |vor of their possessors. But, unfortunately, they 
acts. And, above all, let the momentous claims and are neither duly appreciated in all cases, nor often 





interests of the future be duly considered, and all 
must be well in short time. 


CITY AND COUNTY. 
We have often been impressed, and sometimes 


and country districts, city teachers and country 
teachers. The advantages at one period all appear- 
ed to be in favor ofthe former. Latterly our views 
have been changing, and the advantages seem to be 
more equally balanced, if they have not actually 
changed sides. 

In the city, a largernumber of active, devoted and 
intelligent men can be gotten together, as directors, 


and liberal principles, than in the country. 
that the propotion of such to the whole population | 





fully realized. The arrangements of the town 


'schools, in their plan, regulations, buildings, farni- 


ture, apparatus, grades, classification and compen- 
sation, may even be such as to place the teacher, 


jas it were, iu a pleasant seat for life, and cause him 
painfully, with the difference between city districts | 


to forget the possibility of change, or the necessity 
of exertion. The whole school-world around him 
may be in active progress and in the high effort for 
improvement, while he—supposing that he occu- 
pies the same front rank he did a few short years 
ago—is really lagging in the far rear. Nay, the 
very facilities for improvement within his reach and 
offered by the society he livesin, may cease to be 


| turned to the account of his professional progress, and 
to establish and conduct the schools upon proper | 


Not | 


only become the pleasant methods of passing time, 
and finally may cause him to forget the school as 
| regularly as he closes its door. Why, else is it that 


is necessarily larger than in the country, but the pop- | |'Town Teachers’ Associations are so spiritless and 
ulation, itself, being greater than in‘% rural district, | short-lived ? 


the number of the right kind of men available for 
the duty is larger also. 


If, on the other hand, difficulty only means “ the 


amount of effort required to effect an object”—the 


City and town schools, when new ones are built, | very difficulties of the country schools and teachers, 
are also generally better, more capacious and more | may be the means of their greater success. 
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It is true that they are sustained by fewer active 
and qualified directors. But one or two good men 
can do the work; and if the board even lack in 
knowledge of the subject, the chances are that the 
advice of the intelligent teacher may be the oftener 
resorted to, and have the greater effect. 

The school building may be less commodious 
or ornamental ; but it is the good teacher, and not 
the good house or furniture, that makes the school. 
Both are desirable; but the one is indispensable. 

Gradation of the schools may be unknown, and 
classification in each difficult. Still the expedients 
requisite to overcome these defects must show the 
metal of the true teacher, and keep him in a con- 
stant state of thoughtfulness for proper expedients, 
and of effort after improvement. 

The compensation may be less; but then living 
is cheaper. Social and refining intercourse may be 
more limited; but books and other means of self- 
improvement will be more resorted to. And the 
very absence of most of the means of progress, by 
contact with others, inevitably renders the district 
association in the country—that best of all associ- 
ations—produetive of its utmost degree of benefit. 
It is more readily established and regularly attend- 
ed, better sustained and more progressive, in alively 
country district, than in most of the larger towns. 

We may have missed the causes of the change, or 
stated them imperfectly ; but that a change in the 
relation to each other of town and country, in ref- 
erence to teaching and to schools, is now apparent 
and is still in progress, cannot be concealed, If 
ealled on to designate the professional class most 

rapidly improving amongst us, we would, without 
hesitation, name the common school teachers in 
those of the rural districts that have used and are 
using the means for self-improvement within their 
reach. If asked to specify those who are most re- 
prehensible in this respect, we could not but point 
to those teachers, in some of our larger towns, who 
now occupy the easy chair of arrogated perfection, 
or slumber in supine indifference. 

Exceptions there are in both cases; but the pro- 
portion of exception is rapidly changing sides. 





WESTERN PENNA, TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The following circular was received a few days 
after its date, from the chairman of the committee 
whose names are appended to it, with a request 
to insert it in the Dec. No. of this Journal and to 
call attention to it, editorially. Both parts of the 
request are now complied with,—cheerfully towards 
those making it, though somewhat doubtfully as 
regards the project itself. But, first, let the circu- 
lar tell its own tale : 


Prrrssuren, November 17th, 1858. 
Dear Sir:—At a meeting of the Allegheny 


lus to action. 
beneficially operative,—when no confliction is con- 
templated, and when membership in the present 
State Association, as well as the one proposed, 
seems to be contemplated,—it is somewhat hard to 


comprehend. 


with the prominent teachers and friends of Educa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania, in regard to the pro- 
priety of establishing a Teachers’ Association in 
the western part of the State; the first meeting of 
which to be beld in Pittsburgh, en Tuesday, the 28th 
of December next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Pennsylvania is naturally divided into two great 
sections, each of which is sufficiently large to sus- 
tain a district Association, and an honorable rivalry 
would doubtless further the cause of Education 
more than could or would be done by the present 
State Teachers’ Association. 

Many teachers of the State have not yet found it 
convenient, either on account of distance, mode of 
traveling, or some other cause, to identify them- 
selves with the Association. Again, it is not the 
desire or the design that the contemplated Teach- 
ers’ Association shall conflict, in any way, with the 
present State Association, for the latter has dis- 
continued its semi-annual meetings, and changed 
the time of holding the annual meeting from the 
Christmas Holidays to the summer vacation. Those 
who desire can attend both Associations. 

Arrangements will be made to seenre from the 
different Rail Road Cos. Excursion Tickets.—Also, 
a reduction from the usual charges at our principal 
Hotels. 

A number of active and prominent Educators will 
be present to address the Association. 

You will confer a favor upon the undersigned, by 
circulating, as faras you can, the contents of this 
communication ; also by distributing among such 
persons as you may think proper, any circulars that 
may accompany the one addressed to yourself. 

Hoping you will find it convenient to attend, we 
remain, Very respectfully, yours, &c. 

B. M. Kerr, 
H. Wiis, 
L. H. Eaton, 
A. Burtt, 
W. Dickson, 
Committee. 


We confess to more hesitation in making up our 
mind as to the policy and propriety of this movement, 
than any that has been proposed for several years, 
in the educational progress of the State; for very 
much can be said on each side of the question. 

It is true that the winter meeting of the present 
State Association has been discontinued,—thus 
leaving the time open for the Western body. But 
on the other hand, is it probable that the exclu- 
sively Western meeting will be more largely at- 


tended by Western Teachers, than the former 
meetings of the present association have been, when 
held west of the mountains? 
that the attendance of western teachers has never 
been very encouraging, on such occasions. 


Every one knows 


It is also true that “rivalry” is a powerful stimu 
But how this rivalry can be made 


In addition to this, co-operation, and 


not rivalry, has heretofore been the watch word 








County Teachers’ Institute, in August last, the un- 
dersigned were appointed a Committee to confer 


amongst us ; and whether the narrower principle of 
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action of the two be the preferable one, may well, 
be doubted. 


To these objections may be added the fact, that 


more meetings of the State Association have been. 


held east than west of the mountains. True. Bat, 
this was partly owing to the other indisputable fact, | 
that comparatively fewer places of sufficient size 

w re accessible by rail-way, &c., there than here;_ 
and thus the same obstacle will be as much in the 
way of the proposed association as it was hereto- 

fore. : 

On the other hand, it is a stubborn fact, as diffi- 
cult to be gotton over as the Alleghenies them- | 
selves, that in eastern meetings of the present As- 
sociation the members from the east almost, 
exclusively are present, while vice versa, western | 
members most largely attend western meetings. So 
also of northern and southern meetings. The reply 
is, that this ought not to be the case. Still it isso. 


Again, as a result of this state of affairs,—though 
such has not been stated as one of the reasons for 
the new movement, and, it may be, has not even been | 
thought of,—this predominance of local feeling in| 
thé meetings has, more than once, led to an uncour- 
teous forgetfulness of other local claims, in the dis- 
tribution of the official honors of the Association | 
as now organized. This is improper in itself and to 


be deplored ; and it required no great sagacity to|. 


foresee that, if presisted in, the remedy must also 
be local. 


Another reason for the movement is, that a regu- 
lar series of meetings, held within narrower bounds, 
more frequently occurring and constantly attended 
by the same teachers, or having representatives 
from the same localities and feelings, will effect more | 
of progress, than a broken series of meetings held at 
long intervals, and each after the subsidence of the 
spirit that was generated by its remote predeces- 
sors. There is no gainsaying this. It is for this 
reason that the weekly, or monthiy district associ- 
tion does more individual good, than the half year- 
ly or yearly county meeting; and that the county 
meeting, mainly attended by the same members, is 
more attractive and effective, than the peripatetic 
State Association, with its almost new membership 
every session. 


Here, then, are some of the prominent considera- 
tions, pro. and con., as fairly stated as the great 
cause in question rendered imperative. And, up to 
this point, while writing, we were in doubt which 
side ought to prevail. But fortunately, on looking 
them over again, a query, produced by this very 
difficulty, suggested itself. It isthis: May nota 
virtue be made of this necessity ;—may not good be 
caused to grow out of supposed evil ;—may not in- 
creased safety spring from danger? In a word,— 
why should not the present State Association be 





the Parent body, with two sectional divisions—two 


Daughters—one east and one west? The State As. 
sociation to meet in August annually, and always 
near the centre, and the divisions in December annu- 
ally, and each in its own end of the State? The 
thought is worth mature consideration. 

But if this be determined on, the movement is 
not to be an independent—a revolutionary one; it 
should be subordinate to the parent association, and 
co operative with it, as it should be with the sec. 
tional bodies. 

This idea is thrown out for the consideration of 
the friends at Pittsburg at their meeting,—whither 
if any thing could take the writer at that season of 
the year,—it would be the desire to aid in keeping 
together, those who, heretofore, have done so much 
good in company. Whether present or absent, we 
hope that the meeting will be largely attended, and 
that the result may be beneficial to the cause which 
the originators of the project have already done so 
much to promote. 

Time does not allow to work out the details of 
such an arrangement. But it is easy to see how it 
might be harmonized into a vast increase of asso- 
ciated strength, instead of weakness by separation ; 
—our last word being, that the latter effect will 
probably be the result of the dissolution of a union 
that has thus far held us all so beneficially together, 








Book Notices. 
Tue Nationat Scoot Primer, or Primary Word-builder— 


By J. Mapison Watson, 64 pages, 18 mo. A. 8S. Barnes 
& Co., New York, 1859, 


This attractive little book seems to complete the National 
Series of readers and spellers, of which Mr. Watson is one of 
the authors, especially in the spelling department, by means 
of the word-building plan. It is intended to be strietly pro- 
gressive—from the word of onx letter to that of Fivm,—no 
longer word being in the book; and the engravings and il- 
lustrations are such as should be put into the hands of chil- 
dren—beautiful, natural and suggestive. 





First Boox or Scrence, designed for public and private 
schools. By Wm. A. Morton & J. A. Porter, Professors 
in Yale College. Part I. Philosophy and Astronomy.— 
Part If. Chemistry and allied sciences. 420 pages, broad 
18 mo. A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York, 1858. 

This is really two works in one,—part first being by Prof. 
Norton, and second by Prof. Porter, both known to teachers 
as authors of school books on the sciences, now presented in 
connection and in a more simplified shape, The catechetical 
form is adopted,—for which there must be some good reason 
we have not yet been able to discover, or it would not be re- 
tained by so many authors. The works are good,—beginning 
really at the first elements, and regularly and satisfactorily 
proceeding to deductions and results from established points 
and by intelligible means. 


Country Scuoon Houses: containing Elevations, Plans and 
Specifications, with Estimates, Directions to Builders, sug- 
gestions as to school grounds, furniture, apparatus, &c., and 
a Treatise on School House Architecture. Ry Jamzs Jo- 


HONNOT. With numerous designs v 8. E. Hewes. 8 vo. 
220 pages and numerous plates. Ivison & Phinney, New 
York, 1859. 


Soon after the publication of the ‘“‘ Pennsylvania School 
Architecture’’ in 1855, the design to prepare this work, which 
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was “ to take the shine’’ off all others, was announced. And 
here it is, though marked as of next year, that it may, like 
gome POST NATUM dated ladies, preserve a little longer the 
appearance, at least, of its juvenility. Being thus not yet 
regularly “ brought out,” nor even legally born, it would be 
premature and cruel to subject it to criticism or searching 
analyses. If that were allowable, its own ‘shine’? might 
easily be shown, in several instances, to be borrowed, and its 
own original light, fortunately for the beholder, to be not too 
bright for common eyes. 

On the whole, however, the book is a good one, and will do 
good where needed, and judiciously used. Here it is not re 
quired ; the State work already named, being in the hands 
of every Board of Directors of the Commonwealth, and thus 
readily accessibletoall. In other States, desirous of a small- 
er compilation than that of Barnard, it will be found suit- 
able and serviceable. 

The publishers desire us to say, that the author “‘ was for 
some time the traveling agent of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and in that capacity had abundant opportu- 
nity of learning the wants of the schools, in the department 
of school-house architecture.’’ Also—‘‘ That the work will 
be sent by the publishers, to any part of the Union, prepaid, 
for Two Dollars.’’ 

AMERICAN JOURNAL oF Epucation—By Henry BaRNarpD, 
L.L.D. First series—5 volumes of about 800 pages each, 
8yvo., handsomely bound ;—commencing August, 1855, and 
terminating with 1858. For $12.50 the set. Hartford, 
FP. C. Brownell. London, Trubner & Co. 

A Teacher took up one of the numbers of the Journal of 
Education, of Lower Canada, from our. table, the other day. 
After reading awhile,—* I wish,’’ said he, ‘‘ you would lend 
me this and the other numbers, containing an account of 
Pestalozzi.’’ ‘‘ With pleasure,’’ said we; ‘‘ but look at the 
end of it. What work is it selected from?’? ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Journal of Education,’’ he replied. ‘ Of course it is,’’ 
said we; ‘‘and you can have the whole of that article and 
hundreds of others—all interesting,—accounts of systems, 
schools, Normal schools, biographies, school architecture, &e., 
&c., &c., by subscribing for the first series of the work.— 
There it is, and no Teacher who can afford the outlay, should 
be without it. Besides, the sale of 1000 copies of this series, 
will ensure the issue of a second, of 5 other volumes. Thus 
you will not only have what you now want, but will also ob- 
tain, as they transpire, intelligence of the educational events 
and condition of the whole world.’’ To use the common ex- 
pression, ‘‘ we had him sure’’ for a subscriber, and now relate 
the incident, as the shortest mode of giving our fullest com- 
mendation to this valuable work. 


New E1e@ut-1ncu TERRESTRIAL GLosE—complete to the pre- 
sent time, and showing the ocean currents. 


Prices.—On simple stand, $6 
In Meridian circle, $7 to $8 
With Horizon and Quadrant, $10 


with a ‘copy of the Globe Manual to each Globe. 
brook apparatus Co., 413 Broadway, New York, 1858. 


A cheap globe of sufficient size to be of use, and up to the 
present condition of descriptive and physical geography, is 
desirable by every teacher ; and this is one of the kind. 


Hol- 





Official, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrispure, December, 1858. 
APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
FRANKLIN Purttrps, Cornwall, Leb i 
J. a Kluge, resigned. ‘ ‘ ote al dh 
ILt1AM A. Frevp, Scliuylkill Hay i . 
in wire ¥ J. K. Krewson, removed. ee 
- J. WARNER, Lewistown, Mifflin co.. j 
D. Hawn, resigned. ioe Ae eee 








Note.— Directors and teachers will bear in mind, that the 
removal of a County Superintendent, at once terminates his 
official functions. Any subsequent attempts, on his part, to 
examine teachers, or grant certificates, are illegal, and if 
sanctioned and aided by Directors, will forfeit the State ap- 
propriation to the District. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Rejected Teachers.— Applications for certificates have been 
unusually numerous on account of the hard times, and the 
multitude of persons thrown out of employment. The 
faithfulness of Superintendents in rejecting new incompe- 
tent applicants, and refusing certificates to inferior teachers 
who have failed to make improvement, is highly commen- 
dable, and meets the cordial approbation of the Department. 


County Certificates.—Superintendents are requested to im- 
mediately advise the Department, how many “‘ County Cer- 
tificates’’? have been granted in their respective counties. 


District Blanks.—The four month’s certificates and Dis- 
trict reports, will be sent to Superintendents by the time this 
notice is published. 


State Report.—The forthcoming report and appendix, will 
be distributed to County Superintendents early in January, 
by special express, instead of being delayed until towards 
Spring. If an additional supply of the School Laws and 
Decisions be needed, immediate notice sh»uld be given, so 
that they can be forwarded in the same boxes with the re- 
ports. 





TO DIRECTORS. 


The Four Months’ Certificate.—1n legal) strictness, the State 
appropriation is not due unless the schools have been open 
four months, with competent instruction, all the necessary 
appliances of the school furnished,and theessentia! requisites 
of the law complied with. The fact that the schools have 
merely been open that length of time, without regard to the 
manner in which they have been administered, is obviously 
not the intention of the Act. But,in applying the law to 
the diversified circumstances of the respective districts, al- 
lowance must necessarily be made, for atime at least,for una- 
voidable obstacles and imperfections. Therefore, upon re- 
flection, the form of the four months’ certificate and affidavit, 
will not be changed for the present; but in lieu of the changes 
suggested in the October number of the School Journal, the 
following interrogations will be submitted to ‘\e President of 
the Board, on a separate page, with a reque- that he fur- 
nish concise answers in writing, over his signai. -, without 
any affidavit as to these points, viz: 

“Ist. Has a series of school books been selected, and 
used in the schools of your District, in accordance with the 
requirements of the 25th section of the general school law ! 
(See Com. School Laws and Decisions, page 15.) If not, 
please state the reasons why? 

«2d. Did your Board of Directors, by one or more of their 
number, visit every school in the District, at least once in 
each month,” according to the requirements of the IVth 
division of the 23d section of the schoo] law, (page 15) ?— 
If not, state the reasons why, and what arrangements are 
proposed for the future, in this respect? 

‘¢3d. Are the school houses in your District in comfort- 
able condition, and fit for their uses? If not, what steps 
have you taken, or do you propose, to remedy the evil ?” 


Annual District Report.—In the local administration of 
the common schools, two things are necessary; Ist. That 
the duties of Directors and Teachers be faithfully performed. 
2d. That an accurate and reliable report be made of the re- 
sults. There have been failures and omissions under both 
heads, in many districts. But attention is here directed to 
defects in the annual district reports for the past year, which 
have been by far too numerous, though great improvement 
is manifest over former years. More specific and detailed 
directions will accompany the blank forms for the present 
year, and it is believed that if the suggestions there made 
be carefully followed, serious mistakes will be impossible 
hereafter. 

These reports should be absolutely certain in every item, 
and when the records of the District are faithfully kept by 
competent Secretaries, there is seldom any cause for com- 
plaint. But heretofore, errors or unintelligible statements 
have been discovered—taking the State over—in almost 
every item embraced in the report. Mistakes in the num- 
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ber of Schools and teachers, and the average salaries, need 
only be intimated it is presumed, to ensure a correction. 
But errors in the total and average attendance of scholars 
have been frequent and unaccountable, and have occasioned 
much embarrassment in the preparation of the statistical 
tables. Sometimes the numbers given under each head are 
manifestly below the real number; sometimes the average 
is larger than the whole attendance; and sometimes both 
average and total attendance are so exorbitantly large, that 
when divided by the number of schools in the district, it 
ives from 120 to 250 scholars to each school; and this in 
istricts where the previous attendance never before exceed- 
ed from 30 to 50 ia each school. Such strange mistakes 
can be at once remedied, Ist. By requiring teachers to be 
more careful ia making out their monthly reports, and 2d. 
By greater care and intelligence on the part of the Secretary, 





in making his calculations, and proving them, before filling | 


up the report. 

Errors in the financial part of the reports have been equally 
numerous and incomprehensible. If any sort of accounts 
and minutes, even a pocket memorandum, were kept by 
the Secretary, it would not seem to be possible that there 
could be any uncertainty as to the number of mills on the 
dollar levied for school, and for building purposes, nor any 
doubt as to the amount of the tax levied foreach. Yet, it 
not unfrequently happens, that when the number of mills is 
the same for each purpose, the amount levied will be double 
and triple in the one case that itis in the other, when it 
ought to be the same, or nearly so—after making allowance 
for discrepancies in the occupation tax. And sometimes 
when the number of mills reported for building purposes is 
one-half the rate for school purposes, the amount reported 
as levied for building purposes will equal or exceed the 
amount levied for schoo! purposes ; but which item is wrong, 
the Department cannot even conjecture. 

Again, the “ cost of instruction” is sometimes put down 
ata sum that is wholly irreconcilable with the reported 
number of teachers, and their average salaries ; but in which 
item the error lies, cannot be determined in the Department ; 
and the statistical tables are necessarily published with 
these manifest incongruities unaccounted for and unexplain- 
ed. 


The Secretary is, or can be, by law, paid for his services. | 


A competent man should be placed in this important office, 
and held to the faithful performance of his cuties. But 
when the incumbent is not qualified, by education and natu- 
ral capacity for the post, he should not attempt to make out 
the report without the friendly aid of some competent teach 
er or business man, in the neighborhood, to revise and prove 
his work . 

County Superintendents are instructed not to receive and 
forward the district reports hereafter, unless upon examina- 
tion, they prove to be correct. 

These criticisms do not apply to intelligent, careful offi- 
cers, in whose reports no such errors have been committed. 
Those Boards of Directors that neglect or refuse to report 
properly, will forfeit the State appropriation. 
section of the schoo! law, page IS. 


TO TEACHERS, 


Monthly Reports.— Teachers are instrueted to be particular 


to report the number of new scholars that enter school du- 
ring each month, after the first month of the term. They 


will also add up the column of “ Toraus” under “ Attend- | 


ance,’? and divide by the number of days taught in the 
month, sv as to furnish the Secretary of the Board the daily 
average attendance during the month. 


REMARKS. 
Relative Expense of Public and Private Schools.—The in- 





quiry has been made—prompted, doubtless by the embar- | 


rassments in the less wealthy counties—whether private 
schools would not be cheaper than the common schools ?7— 


With private schools alone, the tuition of “ poor’? scholars | 
would be much more expensive per capita, than the present 
average rate per head for the education of all the children | 


of the Commonwealth. The common schools, rightly ad- 
ministered, are the best and the cheapest. 


to the relative cost of public and private schools,—indepen- 
dent of the ignominy and expense of the pauper system 
which would, of course, be inevitable,—is well answered 
by Superintendent Wagaman, of Jefferson county, in his 
report for 1855, in which he gives the strongest possible case 
under the law, to illustrate this point. 


The system does 


See the 36th | 


But the query as | 


| not need this defence, but the extract is given because it 
| happens to be at hand, and is directly in point: 

az The advantage of a public school system over a private one, 
/may be seen as follows: The cost of instruction in seven- 
teen townships reporting, is five thousand seven hundred 
jand ninety-one dollars and forty-four cents. To educate the 
same number of pupils, for three months only, at two dol- 
‘lars per scholar, would cost six thousand five hundred and 
seventy-two dollars, making a difference of seven hundred 
|and eighty-one dollars; and while the first-mentioned cost 
|comes off the entire list of taxables, at an average of one 
dollar and seventy cents, allowing about three thousand four 
| hundred taxables; on the individual subscription plan, this 
|amount would have to be raised by the parents only. If 
the children average five to a family, it will give us about 
|six hundred and sixty parents or families; and these divi- 
ded into the cost of three months’ schooling, viz: six thou- 
‘sand five hundred and seventy-two dollars, gives nearly ten 
dollars to each family; so that, on the present system, a 
poor man with five children can have four months’ school- 
ing, at one dollar and seventy cents forthe whole. Abolish 
the law, and he would have to pay ten dollars for only three 
months’ tuition. In addition, school houses would have to 
be built, and only those incumbered with families could be 
induced to give material aid. 

Take another instance: A man assessed at two hundred 
and eighty dollars, and having three children to school, on 
the old plan would pay about six dollars per quarter; but 
as now managed, at high rate, say thirteen mills, he would 
only pay three dollars and seventy-four cents, and recéive 
one month more of tuition. Increase the scholars to six, 
and decrease the mills to eight, and he would get his tuition 
for two dollars and four cents, instead of twelve dollars, on 
the other system. 

While men who have large property, and no children to 
educate, are compensated for their outlay, in the morality of 
society, the inerease of churches, with the consequent rise 
in the value of property, which a well regulated system of 
education cannot fail to produce, as well as the unmolested 
succession to and enjoyment of their property by their chil- 
| dren,—a condition of things not enjoyed by rude and illiterate 

nations. 











Educational Gorieties. 


SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY. 

According to a previous call of the County Superinten- 
dent and others, a number of teachers met in Kittanning, 
on Wednesday, October 27, 1858. 

D. W. D. Freeman, Chairman, and A. C. Everhart, Sec- 
retary. 

The following persons were then appointed a committee 
to draft a Constitution, viz: J. Norman McLeod, chairman, 
John K. Cochran and E. Woodruff. 

The Constitution was then unanimously adopted, and the 
following officers were elected: Robert W. Smith, Presi- 
'dent; John K. Cochran, Vice President; D. W. D. Free- 
man, Recording Secretary ; Levi Bush, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, and J. Norman McLeod, Treasurer. 

Evening.—Report on School Government read and accep- 
ited; after which it was discussed by J. N. McLeod, E. 
Woodruff, J. K. Cochran, G. W. Forsyth, A. C. White, 
Levi Bush, and the author, D. W. D. Freeman. J. N. 
McLeod taught reading until the adjournment. 

Morning.—lInstitute met, and opened with Reading by 
W. F. Stockdill ; Geography, by D. W. D. Freeman ; Gram- 
mar and Mental Arithmetic by J. Norman McLeod. 
| Afternoon.—Written Arithmetic by A. C. White; Read- 





|ing by Miss H. Ehrehart; English Grammar by Miss Jane 
J. Hall. Some remarks were then made by D. W. D. Free- 
| man, on teaching the alphabet. 

Evening.—The report on School Government was then 
‘discussed by the following members, viz: E. Woodruff, D. 
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W. D. Freeman and J. N. McLeod. Report was adopted. 
An essay was then read by Miss Hall, on Classification in 
Schools; also, an essay by J. N. McLeod, on the Qualifica- 
tions of the Teacher. Dr. J. B. Finlay, was then intro- 
duced to the Institute, and delivered a brief but interesting 
address. 

Morning.— Reading taught by Miss Calhoun. Geography 
taught by D. W. D. Freeman. An hour spent in criticisms 
on English Grammar and Mental Arithmetic. 

Afternoon.—On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Institute be pub- 
lished in the county papers, and Pennsylvania School Jour- 


nal. , 
Resolved, That when this Institute adjourns, it adjourn 
to meet at the call of the Executive Committee. 


The Institute was attended by attentive members; and 
during the sessions, the President of the Institute, the Co. 
Superintendent, took great pains in conducting the exercises, 
and in instructing the members of the Institute. 


BERKS COUNTY. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Berks County Institute, 
was held in Reading, on Wednesday, October 27, 1858. 

President, DanreL Zerpey, A. S. Jones, Secretary, 
pro tem. 

The Executive Committee,—John Ryan, E. H. Shearer, 
T. R. Jones, R. A. C. Kriele and John N. Goodhart. 

Rev. Wm. A. Good, W. Root, R. S. Unger, and D. Zer- 
bey, made valuable remarks on various subjects, among 
which were proposed, by Daniel Zerby, the propriety of 
establishing District Institutes in the county, aad District 
Teachers’ Libraries. 

Tuurspay Mornine. 

The Committee on permanent organization reperted for 
officers, D. B. Atsrient, President; J. B. Quimby and J. 
Miller, Vice Presidents; A. S. Jones, Recording Secretary’; 
Henry Egolf, Assistant Secretary ; W. Root, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, and W. Root, Treasurer. 

Mr. D. Zerby reported on District Institutes; a discussion 
on the subject followed by Messrs. Goode and Zerby. 

Rev. Wm. A. Good was called upon to report on gram- 
mar, after which Mr. R. S. Unger, made some interesting 
remarks on the same subject. 

Public examinations in schools was next taken up and 
discussed by Messrs. Good and J. N. Goodhart. 

Mr. J. N. Goodhart gave an interesting oral report on 
teaching penmanship and drawing. 

AFTERNOON. 
The following District Institutes were reported, viz : 


Maidencreek District, by E. W. Carpenter, A. S. Jones and 
D. Lewis. 


Perry do do R. S. Unger. 
Cernarvon do do Mr. Marsh. 
Robeson do do Mr. Matthias. 
Union do do K. High. 

Exeter do do John N. Goodhart. 


Mr. Carpenter gave an interesting oral report on the 
“ Best method of teaching the art of Reading.”” Discussion 
followed by Messrs. Marsh and Good. 

On motion of Mr. Good, Mr. E. Carpenter and Mr. E. 
High read “ David’s lament for his son Absalom,” in the 
Teading of which, those gentlemen displayed considerable 
skill in the difficult art of reading metrical composition. 

EvENINe. 

Mr. Good offered the following, viz : 


_Wuereas, The time has come when under “ existing 
circumstances,’ some change should be made in holding 
the Annual Teachers’ Institute of the county; and in order 





to make it more generally useful, to lessen expenses and to 
avoid difficulties with which teachers have to contend in ev- 
ery stage, and especially to effect a more thorough organi- 
zation of the Institute :— 

Resolved, That this Institute recommend the formation 
of a District Institute by the teachers of every district or 
township in the county, and at the time of their appoint- 
ment to invoke the influence and authority of the directors 
of the respective districts in which they engage. 

Resolved, That this Institute recommend the formation 
of ** Division Institutes,’? which shall meet annually at such 
time and place as the members thereof shall select and con- 
tinue in session no less than two days, and to have a full 
organization like the general County Institute. The cen- 
tral point of the northern division to be at Hamburg, the 
eastern division at Kutztown, the southern division at New 
Storeville, the western division at Wolmelsdorf, and the 
central division at Reading ; and that the Teachers of the 
rural districts attach themselves to the Division Institute, 
whose centre is most convenient to them. 

Resolved, That this Institute recommend the holding of an 
annual meeting at such time and place as may be determin- 
ed at the annual meeting of the County Institute, such con- 
vention to be in session not more than two days, to be 
composed of the Teachers or delegates from the several 
District Institutes of the county. 

Messrs. Good and Steward discussed the best method of 
tedching composition. 

Report by J. A. Stewart, ‘“‘ Should the Classics generally 
| be introduced into the Common Schools.” An interesting 
| discussion ensued by Messrs. W. Root, E. W. Carpenter, 
Ryan and Wm. A. Good. 

The subject of “‘ establishing a Normal School in the 3d 
District,”> was next taken up and discussed by Messrs. 
Good, Carpenter, Ryan, Root and Reber. 

J. S. Ralston reported on “ Concert recitations in Schools,” 
which on motion was accepted. 


FRIDAY. 
The best method of teaching Arithmetic discussed by 


| Messrs. Marsh, Good, Brown, E. W. Carpenter, D. Lewis, 
M. Reber, Rockafellow, Jones, Ezra High and J. B. Quimby. 

Mr. D. Zerbey reported on the subject of ** creating Teach- 
er’s District Libraries.”” Discussed by Rev. Wm. A Good 
and Daniel Zerbey. 





ATTERNOON. 

Remarks upon the meeting of District Institutes were 
made by Messrs. Good and Carpenter. 

The several Committees reported the time and place of 
the Divisional meetings, as follows: Northern Division, 
27th and 28th December, at Hamburg; Eastern Division, 
at Kutztown; Southern Division, 31st Dec. 
and Ist January, at Birdsboro; Western Division, 30th and 
|31st December ; Central Division, at Reading. 
On motion the following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That the next annual meeting of this Institute 
commence on Wednesday evening, December 22nd, 1859. 

Resolved, That it be the duty of the Executive,Committee 
of this Institute, atan early day, to appoint all the Lec- 
turers, select the subjects for reports, and name the persons 
to act thereon. 

Resolved, That the Treasurer be authorized to pay all the 
expenses of this Institute out of the Treasury. 

Before the close of the meeting a free interchange of sen- 
timent took place between the various Teachers composing 
the Institute. 








BRADFORD COUNTY. 

We have received the Catalogue of the Institute at Can- 
ton, commencing Sept. 27, and ending Oct. 2. 

Lecturers.—Rev. C. McDougal, C. T. Bliss, M. D., Prof. 
C. R. Coburn, Prof. P. D. Dailey, D. Holmes, M. D., C. T. 
Canfield, Cassel. 

Essayists.—Calphurnia Rockwell, Isabella Kift. 

Declaimers.— Andrew J. Spencer, Wallace W. Rogers, 
John D. Unaerwood, vohn H. Calkins. 
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There were 148 members present, and the programme of 
exercises shows that the course must have been methodica! 
and profitable. In addition to the usual votes of thanks’ 
the following resolutions speak the right spirit. 


1. Resolved, That inasmuch as the Ear as well as the Eye 
was formed to be an inlet of knowledge, much more of oral 
explanation, illustration, and simple familiar instruction 
than most of us have hirtherto used, is necessary success- 
fully to lead young minds to earnest and productive thought, 
and enable them to make practical the knowledge to be de- 
rived from books. 

2. Resolved, That, on our part, more care is required to 
prevent pupils hurrying through their books, in the neglect 
of first lines and elementary principles,— without a thorough 
acquaintance with which, no sure or reliable progress can 
be made. 

3. Resolved, That in view of the transcendant importance 
and value of the objects to be gained by a well directed 
Moral, Intellectual and Physical Education of ourselves, 
and of those intrusted to our care,—it becomes us as Teach- 
ers, to use all diligence and put forth every exertion, to be 
qualified for, and to perform in all fidelity, the arduous and 
responsible duties of our calling. 

4. Resolved, That in grateful remembrance of a kind 
Providence in the past, and looking for His guidance and 
approbation in the future, we will endeavor to make each 
school term better than its predecessor, and each year of our 
continuance in this occupation, successively more conducive 
to the higher interests of our youthful friends. 


CENTRE COUNTY. 

The County Teachers’ Institute, met at Bellefonte, Mon- 
day, November 8th, 1858. President, James S. Hall. 

Teachers present from the different districts : 

Bellefonte Borough.—Wm. Shortlidge, Jas. H. Rankin, 
Jennie T. Macbride, Sarah Caldwell, Mrs. Ruth Ward, Sal- 
lie Macbride, Nannie M. McCoy, Mary Caldwell, Maggie 
Caldwell, Jas. R. Beck. Benner Township.—Wm. A. Eter- 
lin, J. W. Glenn, Miss A. Hunter, Ada Keller, Mrs. Susan 
McKee, Daniel McBride, Wm. Neff, H. J. Hunter. Miles- 
burg Borough.—James S. Hall, Miss S. J. Blair, Lucy A. 
Weidman. Howard township.—Samuel W. Pletcher, Jacob 
R. Leathers, Samuel F. Kline, John Noetling. Marion 
township.—D.B. Pletcher, Elizabeth Blakely. Spring town- 
ship.—M. R. Beck, J. P. Norman, J. A. Brightbill, Sarah 
Hall, Frederick Orris, R. H. Crosthwaite. Patton township. 
—G. W. Rumberger, Kate Reese, 0. P. Reese. Harris 
township.—Sallie J. Keller, John Keatly, T. B. Matthias, 
Matthias, Thomas Hollahan. Potter township.— 
Wm. Alexander, Dr. R. C. Weir, R. H. Sankey, W. A. 
Beal, J. F. Potter, Thomas McElroy, L. Rhoan, P. S. Ker- 
lin, A. A. Kerlin, Caroline E. Working, Philip M. Teats.— 
Gregg township.— Daniel M. Wolf, H. Dasher. Union town- 
ship.—Miss R. A. Hicklan, Jona Parsons, Enos Hicklan, 
A. J. Griest, Nannie J. Adams, Lucy A. McKean. Walker 
township.— Maggie Beck, Lyman Eddy, Reuben Walker, H. 
C. Hutchinson, J. B. Hutton. Burnside township.—aA. 8. 
Reber. Boggs township.—J. F. Hollahan, J. T. Reed, H. 
H. Williams, C. L. Greeno, Wm. P. Lucas, Wm. Galbraith. 
Huston township.—E. R. Williams. Half-Moon township. 
—Ada Spencer. Salona, Clinton co.—S. S. M’Cartney. 

Honorary Members.—Hon. A. G. Curtin, J. K. Shoema- 
ker, Col. W. W. Brown, Wm. P. Wilson, Esq., John T. 
Hoover, Esq., J. B. Cottle, Esq., John H. Stover, Esq., Dr. 
J. D. Wingate, L. C. Mitchell, Esq,. Jos. G. M’ Keen, Theo. 
Muffly, B. R. Hall. 

J. H. Stover opened the topic of reading. He was fol- 
lowed by J. H. Rankin and J. D. Wingate. §S. Kline exer- 








Evening.—The Institute met in the Court Room. In the 
absence of the President, Gen. James Irvin was chosen to 
occupy the chair pro tem. 

Hon. H. C. Hickok, State Superintendent, was introduced 
to a large and respectable audience. He spoke of the prac- 
tical bearing the Common Schools have upon every member 
of society ; his discourse was able, logical and well delivered. 

Hon. A. G. Curtin was called upon to address the audi- 
ence, who responded in a few practical and well-timed re- 
marks, which were well appreciated by his hearers. 

Tuesday Morning.—J. A. Beck, on Mental Arithmetic, was 
followed by S. S. M’Cartney, who exercised a class in sol- 
ving a number of questivuns mentally. The best method of 
teaching Geography was commented upon by Wm. Short- 
lidge, and further discussed by Messrs. Wingate, M’Cartney, 
Rankin and Stover. Penmanship was then taken up by 
Dr. Wingate, who repudiated the use of stereotyped copies 
in schools, and contended that every teacher should write 
the copies designed for the imitation of his pupils. J. F. 
Hollahan, R. C. Weir, Wm. Shortlidge, James R. Rankin, 
J. K. Shoemaker and Hon. H. C. Hickok, took strong 
grounds against the position assumed by Dr. Wingate, and 
advocated the introduction of stereotyped penmanship into 
the schools. 

Wm. Shortlidge desired to know if it were advisable for 
the teachers to decide upon a series of text-books, to be 
adopted throughout the county. J. H. Stover was opposed 
to the teachers taking any action of the kind. Hon. H.C. 
Hickok, Jas. H. Rankin and J. K. Shoemaker, gave their 
opinion upon the same question, urging the adoption of the 
same in the several districts. 


Evening.—The best method of classifying pupils was 
opened by J. H. Rankin, followed by Elizabeth Blakely and 
Hon. H. C. Hickok, who thought the teacher should not 
pay too much attention to the kind, as to the uniformity of 
the text-books. For without uniformity, the proper classi- 
fication of the pupils would be impossible; and therefore 
urged the adoption of a uniform series of text-books into 
every district throughout the county. 


Evening.—Hon. H. C. Hickok addressed the large and in- 
telligent audience in a most powerful and eloquent manner 
for the space of two hours and a quarter. 


Wednesday Morning.—Officers elected: President, Wil- 
liam Shortlidge ; Vice Presidents, Jennie F. McBride, Ada 
Keller; Reporting Secretaries, J. P. Norman, Jno. T. Reed; 
Recording Secretaries, E. J. Wolf, G. W. Rumberger ; Cor- 
responding Secretary, R. H. Crosthwaite; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Ruth Ward; Librarian, J. H. Stover, Esq. 

Afternoon.—The difficulty growing out of the Teachers’ 
Library was then brought before the Institute. Consider- 
able spirit was manifested by the teachers, all agreeing that 
the only honorable way to dispose of the question, was to 
pay the indebtedness and take entire control of the Library. 
Whereupon, J. H. Stover, Wm. Shortlidge and J. H. Ran- 
kin, were appointed a committee, with instructions to pay 
the indebtedness, and remove the Library from Milesburg 
to Bellefonte. 

Evening.—Hon. H. C. Hickok addressed the audience on 
‘*The Teacher’s Reward,” in an able, eloquent and impres- 


| sive manner. 


cised a class in reading, showing the time he allotted to the | Thursday Morning.— Resolutions adopted. 

Resolved, That the establishment of Teachers’ Irstitutes 
is the most effectual aid, in preparing the teacher for the 
competent, efficient and energetic discharge of the duties of 
his high vocation ; and that they are imperatively necessary 


various pauses; requiring the second scholar in the class, | 


while the first was reading, to count one at the comma, two 
at the semicolon, three at the colon, &c. 
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in elevating the common school system to that standard of 
excellence to which it is rapidly attaining. 

, That we highly appreciate the intelligence and 
qualifications exhibited by the female sex, as members of 
our profession, and believe them entitled to an adequate 
compensation, and therefore, whenever they do the work of 
a male, should have the same amount of salary. 

Resolved, That since God in his divine wisdom and in- 
scrutable Providence, has removed of late, our highly es- 
teemed friend, John H. Hoopes, Esq., an accomplished and 
zealous teacher, and a devoted member of our Institute ; 
that we record his demise with feelings of great sorrow— 
and that we deeply mourn his loss as a teacher and an ar- 
dent friend of education in our midst, and that while we 
sympathize with his bereaved mother and relatives, we 
would say to them, mourn not, for your loss is his eternal 

ain. 

' Resolved, That we are, as ever, in favor of the use of the 
Bible in our common schools, not as an ordinary Text-book 
from which to teach reading, but for a higher and nobler 
purpose, i. ¢., a8 a standard of certain great moral and re- 
ligious principles, in which all Christian denominations 
agree, to be read from daily by the teacher or advanced pu- 
pils, without note or comment. 

Resolved, That in the government of a school, the teach- 
er failing to obtain order by mild and persuasive means, 
should resort to corporal punishment. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Directors of each 
school district, that they establish a series of uniform text- 
books, school registers, and the best system of stereotyped 
penmanship. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the County Superinten- 
dency, the great sustaining power of our common schools, 
and that in Prof. J. I. Burrell, our present able and efficient 
County Superintendent, we have an officer fully qualified to 
discharge its noble, but arduous duties; and therefore, if he 
continue to perform these duties in the future, as faithfully 
as he has done in the past, none but the enemies of the sys- 
tem or the most fastidious, will have any cause for com- 
plaint. 


CLINTON COUNTY. 
The members of the Logansville Institute convened in 
the basement story of the German Reformed and Lutheran 
Church, on the 18th day of October, 1858. Some forty 
teachers were present’ during the sitting of the Institute, 
representing the counties of Union, Centre, Lycoming, 
Bradford, Columbia and Clinton, all of whom were willing 
to assist in the great cause of education, morality and lib- 
erty. The session continued three days. 
The President addressed the members in a brief yet affec- 


ting manner, and concluded by extending to all a happy 


welcome. 

The County Superintendent being present, delivered a 
very impressive speech, calling upon the teachers present to 
come boldly forward, and take their stand in the van of the 
educational corps. After which the business committee 
reported the following subjects for discussion : 

Should corporal punishment be abolished ? 

Are night schools profitable? 

The jurisdiction of teachers over pupils. 

Should schools be kept open on Saturdays? 

Should schools be opened wit prayer ? 


The above subjects were discussed with considerable | 


ability, all the members participating. 

Messrs. W. A. Ridge, S. B. Snook, Daniel Bower, Wm: 
J. Poorman, G. O. Deise, Mr. Elliott, W. Townse‘d, with 
the County Superintendent, delivered addresses sr read 
Essays, which are highly commended. ; 

The following resolutions were adopted. 

Resolved, That we most respectfully recommend to the 
favorable consideration, and preferable patronage of the 
School Directors, those teachers who intend to make teach- 
ing their permanent profession, when their qualifications are 
as good as those who only teach, because they can find no 
other business more profitable for the present. 


Resolved, That we, astrue and firm teachers of Clinton 
county, having the education of the youth at heart, do fully 
endorse the course pursued by our worthy and efficient 
County Superintendent, and that we pledge our co-operation 
with him in pushing forward the cause of general education. 


Resolved, That we adjourn to meet in Tylersville, on the 
morning of the 2d Friday of February, 1859. 


A feeling of common interest, and a principle of joint 
responsibility pervaded the hearts of those Teachers, who 
on this occasion, so ably and willingly labored to promote 
the honor and glory of a nation, by the education of the 
masses. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY. 
| The second semi-annual meeting of the Association was 
held in Bloomsburg. 
President, W. Burgess. Persons in attendance from other 
counties, invited to take part in the exercises. Mr. A. P. 
Young, read an Essay on the “ Evils of irregular attendance 
at School.” Discussion on it by several of the members. 

An Essay on the Teacher and Teachers’ Institutes, by T. 
M. Potts, Esq. Discussion of the topics suggested by the 
Essay. The Association, by vote, endorsed the Essay. 

Prof. H. D. Walker, of the Luzerne county Normal Die- 
trict, being present, on behalf of the managers of the Teach- 
ers’ Institute, to be held at Columbus, on the 18th instant, 
| invited the members of the Association to attend. 
| Acommittee on resolutions: Messrs. T. M. Potts, B. F. 
| Eaton, J. W. Swartz, A. McHenry and Mrs. E. W. Wyn- 
| koop, were appointed. 
| Afternoon.— Address from the County Superintendent, on 
**The Mission of the True Teacher.” 

Prof. H. D. Walker delivered an address on the “ Rela- 
tion of Normal Schools to Common Schools.”’ 

The Association decided to hold a ‘* Teachers’ Institute’’ 
through tbe week, beginning Monday, December 27th, 1858, 
at Bloomsburg. 

B. F. Eaton, Dr. J. Ramsey, E. Hicks, J. W. Swartz, L. 
8. Sharpless, constituted a committee of arrangements to 
superintend the Institute. 

The County Superintendent authorized to appoint a com- 

| mittee of one member from each township in the county, to 
| solicit funds to pay the expenses of the Institute. 
| Resolutions adopted : 
Resolved, That it is the duty of all teachers to urge upon 
|their pupils, the necessity of regular attendance in school, 
‘and also to point out to parents the great disadvantage of 
|their children being detained at home; and that we, as 
| teachers, do all in our power to make our schools attractive 
to our pupils, so that they may not need urging there. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to Prof. H. D. Walker 
| for his able, interesting and instructive address, giving a full 
|and clear exposition of the objects and distinctive features 
{of the Normal School. 
| Resolved, That we express our approval of the Normal 

School system, and urge upon all teachers and candidates 
'for the business of teaching, to encourage them whenever it 
lis practicable. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of all teachers to attend all 
meetings called for their benefit, and for the elevation of 
their profession; and that those who do not avail themselves 
of such meetings, are not entitled to an honorable position 
jin the profession. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the County Superinten- 
dency, an able and efficient aid in the cause of popular edu- 
cation, and that we do all in our power to make its advant- 
ages known and appreciated by the people at large. 

Resolved, That we look with a suspicious eye upon all 
| Legislative interference with the office of Superintendent, 
‘although in many counties, its efficiency has not been fairly 
| tested. 

Resolved, That we feel grateful to the Editors of the local 
press, for their interest manifested in noticing our meetings, 
and hope they will continue to show similar favors. 
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Resolved, That a synopsis of the proceedings of this meet- | 
ing be offered for publication in the county papers. 
righty teachers were present at the meeting. The Asso- | 
ciation numbers sixty-one members. 

Wu. Burcess, Prest. | 

Bloomsburg, Oct. 9, 1858. B. F. Eaton, Sec. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

The seventh annual meeting of this Institute, attended | 
by about 120 Teachers, was held in New Castle, commen- | 
cing on the 18th ult., and continued its session five days.— | 
President, T. Berry, County Superintendent; Mr. J. R. 


Miller, Rec. Sec. The President made some remarks on the 
important position which Teachers’ Institutes occupy in our 
school operations, as an available means for raising the | 
standard of teachers’ qualifications. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year, resulted as | 
follows: President, T. Berry ; Vice Presidents, J. Black an® | 


C. W. Bear; Rec. Sec., Jos. Morehead; Cor. Sec., T. E’ | 
W. McLean; Treasurer, S. D. Butler; Critics, J. R. Miller, 
and Miss N. J. Moorhead. 

The following is a list of the names of members in at- 
tendance. 

Male Members.—Thos. Berry, J. Black, Hugh Miller, J- 
C. Farrar, W. L. Pyle, C. W. Bear, R. W. Weller, J. G- 
McClymonds, C. H. Dunlap, W. Rodgers, J. C. Stevenson; 
T. E. H. McLean, J. Morehead, S. D. Butler, W. W. Gaily, | 
G. Y. Leslie, J. C. Kelley, Daniel Martain, George Elliott, 
J. C. Walkinsham, J. R. Miller, sr., J. R. Miller, jr., 8. L. 
White, J. A. Patton, J. E. Jackson, P. 8S. Morton, J. P. 
Rose, J. D. Forest, Hugh Gibson, R. S. Breckenridge, L. 
Osgood, Abia Butler, W. M. Cook, W. W. McB. Houston, 
G. 8. McCandless, Henry Cooper, W. Whitta, S. W. Me- 
vay, James Davis, Z. N. Allen, G. De Kuester, W. N. Gra- 
ham, A. M. Cubbison, Thos. Mayberry, J. H. McCune, G. 
W. Mays, U. Forrest, D. J. Gilfillen, R. Thompson, M. C. 
Rose, John Sterrit, S. Morrison, A. W. Taylor, C. H. Rea, 
D. Strong, W. N. Aiken, G. W. Duncan, O. L. Jackson, 8. 
J. Christy, D. J. Forbes. 

Female Members.—C. E. Caskey, N. J. Morehead, M. Y. 
Porter, M. A. Hays, R. C. Hays, 8. J. McConahy, E. Dick- 
son, N. Black, L. M. Snyder, Jennie Graham, M. McCreary, 
A. A. Boyd, A. Jehnson, M. E. Wright, M. McRoberts, E. 
J. Allen, Thankful Hartsuff, E. A. McClelland, Julia Wat- 
son, M. McMaster, M. B. Reeves, Maggie Frew, F. V. Ed- 
wards, 8. J. Patton, Lizzie Pollock, M. A. Bay, H. Evans, 
R. J. Grandy, J. Elliott, F. Hezlep, C. Brothers, J. A. Mor- 
rison, A. Wilkin, R. Leonard, J. Brown, M. Pontius, M. 
Sheal, M. J. McMillin, J. H. Wood, E. L. McChesney, A. 
Ferguson, 8S. M. Thompson, C. E. McMillen, Kate More- 
head, M. Kelly, L. Forbes, M.. McGary, Kate Pollock, N. 
F. McGary, C. M. Thornbury, N. A. White, M. J. Fergu- 
son, M. McCandless. 

Honorary Members.—Rev. 8. Alexander, Thos. Balph, 
County Superintendent, Rev. Wilson, Rey. R. A. Brown, 
Rev. Hawkins, Rev. G. R. McMillan, Dr. White, A. Mc- 
Millen, Esq., ——Reynolds, H. J. Couch, Jas. Couch, J. 
Ferris McMillen, J. M. McMillen, J. M. Darling, F. Bre- 
villier, G. C. Boden, J. N. Emery, J. Louer. 


The report of the committee on resolutions was then ta- 
ken up, and the resolutions discussed separately. Severa] 
of those presented by the committee were lost. The follow- 
ing were adopted, as the sentiments of the Institute: 


Resolved, That we heartily approve of the general fea- 
tures of the present school law, and rejoice to know that 
more has been accomplished for the improvement of our 
schools during the last four years, than had been done for 
twenty years previous. 

Resolved, That the County Superintendency has been the 
efficient agency in putting the machinery of the school law 
into active operation in this county, and we regard its con- 
tinuance indispensable to further improvement and effici- 
ency. 

, Resolved, That we deprecate the policy of testing ques- 
tions pertaining to our school system by the umpire of party 
politics—not that we fear the popularity of the present 
school law, but that it would array in party conflict those 
who would otherwise co-operate for the welfare of the 





schools. 


Resolved, That we consider the number of schools ig 
Lawrence county greater than the population demands, 

Resolved, That while teaching we will hereafter labor 
more devotedly for the advancement of our pupils, and 
zealously improve each moment in preparing for the better 
discharge of our responsible duties. 

Resolved, That parents do not discharge the duties which 
they owe their children, if they do not visit their schools, 
and compe! the regular attendance of their children. 

Resolved, That every school should be furnished at the 
expense of the Commonwealth, with a copy of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary. 

Resolved, Thatwe earnestly recommend that every Teach- 
er take that excellent publication, the Pennsylvania Schoo) 
Journal. 


LANCASTER COUNTY. 
The Teachers’ Association met under very unfavorable 
circumstances at the High School building in this city, on 
Saturday, Nov. 6. The weather could not nave been more 
unpropitious, and the meeting was small. 
On motion of Mr. Pierce, the resolution of Mr. Davis rel- 
ative to 41 sec. C. S. L. laid over from last meeting, was 
laid upon the table. 


On motion, a committee of five was appointed to draft 
a resolution in reference to the necessity of a change in the 
4ist section of the school law, viz: Messrs. Wickersham, 
Burrowes, Greider, Behmer and Row. 

Mr. Davis objected to the appointment of this committee, 
as this Association could do nothing without first consult- 
ing Mr. Burrowes and the County Superintendent. 

Mr. Wickersham objected to such insinuations being ut- 
tered here. Neither of the gentlemen alluded to were 
present or knew anything in reference to the actions of this 
Association. 

Mr Davis said that the teachers were afraid to express 
themselves in opposition to the County Superintendent. 

Mr. Wichersham said he did not believe there was one 
such teacher in the county ; if there was one, he should be 
drummed out, but he was not afraid to say that there was 
not one such, 

Mr. Davis was in favor of annulling the section ; it was 
not necessary to substitute anything. 

Mr. Behmer said we must be very careful in making any 
change in this matter. There was yet much opposition to 
it, and if the County Superintendent should have power to 
grant certificates and none to annul, what would the oppo- 
nents say? If any then obtained a certificate, no action 
on their part, however bad, would deprive them of it. And 
then what security would they have against being imposed 
upon by a worthless class of teachers ! 

On motion, Messrs. Davis, Behmer and McNeil were ap- 
pointed a committee to nominate officers. 

Mr. Deans, Superintendent of Delaware County, by in- 
vitation of the Executive Committee, was present and de- 
livered an able address. In the course of it he gave an ac- 
count of the progress of Education in Delaware. 

The schools are open on an average eight months in the 
year. The salaries of the teachers are improving. This is 
partly owing to being adjacent the metropolis of the State, 
for men of talent, rather than teach for moderate salaries, 
will seek situations as clerks. Most of the teachers are 
females. And all the lady teachers responded that they in- 
tended to follow teaching as a profession. He set it down 
as a fact, that there was more real talent for teaching among 
Taeir Teachers’ Institute meets semi-an- 
He alluded to the 


the gentlemen. 
nually, and its sessions Jast three days. 


Lancaster County Association being the oldest in the State. 
It is regretted that no notes were taken of the general por- 
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tion of this interesting address, which occupied over an hour, 
and was listened to with marked attention, and beyond 
question with profit by all. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Deans. 

An essay on the advantages and disadvantages of the use 
of text books in the class-room, by Henry G. Herr, was 
read in the absence of the author, by Adam Geist. 

The essayist held that the use of the text book in the class 
room should in a great measure be dispensed with. If the 
teacher appears before the class without the text-book, and 
goes through the lesson regularly, it inspires the pupils with 
confidence, increases interest, gets up new questions and 
new suggestions. Let any try it, and he will see the good 
practical results from its operations. Yet we should not 
dispense with their use altogether. 

Mr. Wickersham thought the essayist held the true ground. 
He thought that we made too much use of the text-bo.k. 
If, on the contrary, it is thrown aside altogether, the teach- 
ing is likely to become too seattering ard unsystematical. 
The teacher should follow the text-book order, yet teach the 
subject rather than the words of the book. 

Mr. Denues said the text-book should be used only so far 
as the teacher’s knowledge or understanding fails to explain 
fully the lesson. 

Mr. Wilson said in former times the text-book was used 
exclusively, and now scme seemed to desire that its use 
should be abandoned entirely. The questions in the text- 
book are the very means of ascertaining, whether the schol- 
ars have studied their lessons. 

Mr. Pierce thought that if the teacher is familiar with the 
lessons, he can, by laying the book aside and making his 
own questions, ascertain how fully the pupils have studied 
their lessons, and how well they understand them. 

Mr. Davis thought that the text-book was a tool in the 
hands of the teacher. An old, experienced teacher may 
be able to do without it, but the young teachers must use it, 
for they cannot depend upon the experience which they 
have not. 

The next Essay, “ Practical Results,” was read by B. 
F. McNeil. The essayist took the view that education was 
not the practice of word learning or mumbling. The mere 
act of committing to memory was not imparting any prac- 
tical knowledge. He who knows not how to think is void 
of benefit or pleasure, though his memory be stored with a 
library of books. 

During the afternoon session, the committee on nomina- 
tions made their report, which was accepted, and the follow- 
ing officers elected : 


President—E. G. Grorr. 

Vice Presidents—E. B. Weaver, N. F. Shaeffer. 

Recording Secretary—1. Newton Peirce. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss M. Markee. 

Treasurer—Amos Row. 

Executive Committee—E. Lamborn, E. G. Greider, Miss 
Anna Rakestraw, Miss Rose Budd. 


The attendance during the afternoon was much larger. 


LUZERNE COUNTY. 

This meeting of the Teachers’ Association, at Pittston, 
was called on Thursday, Oct. 28th, the second day of the 
Agricultural Fair at Wyoming. This proved to be an un- 
favorable time, for the attractions of the fair-ground were 
80 great, that it was necessary to postpone the meeting of 
the association until evening. 

A report on “ Classical Literature as an element of edu- 
cation,’ was delivered by Prof. Y. C. Smith, of Kingston ; 


on the ‘* New System’? compared with the ‘ Old Thing ;°° 
and from Dr. Hakes, of Nanticoke, on the importance of 
| the education of the youth. 

Trof. Smith made a most excellent plea for the Classics, 
|but decidedly at the expense of the Mathematics, whose 
|glories he (almost) wantonly plucked, just to adorn ‘the 
| brow of his Virgil and his Homer. Mr. Chase very amu- 
singly illustrated the manner in which he was first examined 
for a teacher’s certificate. 

| Dr. Hakes related the melancholy circumstances attend- 
| ing the sickness and death of Young Wier, who was with 
| US one year ago, at our meeting in Pittston. He said that 
‘his whole soul was bound up in his work; that he could 
|not consent to give up and be sick; but that he expressed 
‘his determination to enter school again, in opposition to the 
| directions of the doctor; and during a great part of his ill- 
|ness, his mind was with his pupils, teaching and advising 
them. 

On the morning of the 29th, Prof. Walker delivered his 
very able and studied report on “ A Plan for establishing a 
Normal School.” The subject was treated under two ques- 
tions : 

1st.—Can a Normal School be established ? 

2d.— How? 

He showed that academies and colleges were designed to 
create scholars ; not doctors, ministers, lawyers or teachers ; 
that there are medical schools where the young disciples of 
Esculapius may learn the curative art to such a degree of 
perfection, as will entitle them to the confidence and patron- 
age of their fellow men; that there are theological schools 
| where are all the opportunities for fitting the clergy for their 
| Very peculiar profession ; that there are law schools, where 
young aspirants at the bar may learn how to set all men at 
peace with each other, fora moderate fee; and that it is 
just as necessary that there be Normal Schools, where the 
youthful pedagogue may learn to teach the young idea to 
shoot with precision and effect. It will cost $50,000; it is 
expensive, so are furnaces, railroads and canals; but in 
matters of pecuniary interest we do not so much ask, is it 
costly? as will it pay? The Prof. made it appear, that in- 
vestments in such a school, would, if rightly managed, pay 
a rich per centage. He then proceeded to unfold the most 
feasible plan that the Committee had been able to invent, 
for establishing a Normal School, 

This plan seemed remarkably well adapted to accomplish 
the purpose for which it was designed, and was carried out 
to its minutest details. It proposes to accomplish the task 
by means of a Normal Association, to be composed of the 
friends of the cause from the six counties of this Normal 
District. The first meeting of the Association is to be call- 
ed by an Executive Committee of six members, one from 
each of the counties in the district. 

The Association, when once formed, is, by means of its 
committee, to advocate the cause throughout the district, to 
raise funds for carrying on the work, to receive proposals for 
locating the schools, and, in short, to accomplish the whole 
thing. 

The report was very attentively listened to, and very well 
received ; but as the other members of the committee, (Prof. 
Nelson and Prof. Lawrence,) declined rendering any assist- 
ance in getting up the report, and as they were likewise 
absent from the meeting, and hence could not give their 
approval of it even when completed, the Association thought 
best to refer the report to a committee consisting of Prof. 








followed by remarks from E. B. Chase, Esq., of Wilkesbarre, 


Walker, Rev. Mr. Park and E. W. Matthews; and to in- 
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struct this committee to approve or revise it, and present it| Schools—The Hope and Safety of our Country.” Canons- 
in proper form for publication. This committee recommen-| burg Union Schools—Wm. G. Fee, Principal, and Miss 
ded that the report be published just as read by Prof. W.,| Jane Burnsides and Miss Mary Wilson, Assistants, 80 Pu- 
with the exception of a very few lines, which they were| pils—Mottoes, “* Excelsior,”>—** Educated Children—A Na- 
unanimous in striking out. The Association ordered this) tion’s Precious Jewels.”? ; 
report, together with the one delivered by Prof. Walker, last; The procession, headed by Directors, Wm. Fee, John 
April, to be published in pamphlet form, and then instructed) Henderson, H. B. Allison, Jonathan Alllison, Samuel 
the committee, Messrs. Walker, Park and Matthews, to) Smith, and John Chambers, Esqrs., and led on by a@ band 
correspond with the County Superintendents of Northamp-| of musicians, whose soul stirring strains sent many a thrill 
ton, Carbon, Monroe, Pike and Wayne counties, and with) of joy through the young and ambitious hearts of the vast 
the prominent educational men in these counties, in order) throng, marched into the Church. 
to secure the appointment of the Executive Committee,| The schools, with the immense crowd of intelligent and 
which is to call the mass convention for organizing a Nor-| interested spectators, who were present, filled the house to 
mal Association. | overflowing, and some were compelled to remain out for 
And thus by the combined and concentrated energy and| want of room inside. The whole number present on the 
talents of these six counties, it is hoped that an institution | occasion, was estimated, and we think correctly, at not less 
may be reared in our midst, which shall prove a blessing to than 1000 persons. The meeting was organized by the 
our district, a pride and glory to our School System and our| election of the Hon. Jonw H. Ewrne, President ; Thomas 
Free Institutions, and an honor to our race. Miller and Andrew Heart, Esqrs., Vice Presidents, and 
Miss M. A. Foster read an Essay on Teachers and Teach-| Samuel Cambell, Teacher, and B. J. Agnew, Esq., Secreta- 
ing, which, all who had the pleasure of listening to, unite} ries. The exercises of the meeting, were introduced, by an 
in giving a good name. A copy was requested for publi-} address to the Throne of Heavenly Grace by the Rev. Mr. 
cation, and may be expected soon. Andrews. The President then made a brief, though very 
The Association has, for some time, been without a Con-' excellent adéress ; in which he earnestly expressed his great 
stitution and By-laws, the papers having been lost by some gratification on meeting so many devoted friends of Educa- 
former Secretary; but s committee, consisting of Messrs. | tion—spoke of the progress of our Common Schools—the 
Harrington, Wolfe and Durand, were instructed to remodel | jmportance and responsibility of the Teacher’s mission, &c. 
and revise the fragments which had been collected from the 
old one. This was done, and the constitution was adopted tiers, that the high grounds they were occupying would soon 


as submitted by the committee. | elevate their Schools to the most dignified in the County. 
The reports and addresses expected from Messrs. Stod-| We take it as a strong and convincing proof in favor of 


dard, Nelson, Lawrence, Richardson and Swingle, were not} our noble School System, when such men as the Hon. John 
delivered. | H. Ewing, embrace it and advocate its claims upon the 
The Executive Committee gave notice of their intention | citizens of the State. We were very much gratified with 
to call a Teachers’ Institute, under the direction and patron- the encouraging address of Mr. Ewing. We know it will 
age of the Association, well provided with competent in-| do good. 
structors, to commence Monday, Dec. 27th, and continue; We were next introduced to the meeting. We occupied 
four days ; giving Friday 31st, and part of Saturday, Janu- | about an hour in our humble effort to advance the interests 
ary Ist, to a meeting of the Association. | of the Common Schools; by showing the origin and mission 
With a vote of thanks to the citizens of Pittston for their | of the Pennsylvania School System, the necessity of edu- 
hospitality, and to Dr. Puleston in particular, not only for cation to sustain national virtue and religion, and the ad- 
his abundant hospitality, but for his energetic and successful | vanced state of perfection in improvement to which the 
efforts in behalf of the teachers, the Association adjourned 
to meet again at the call of the Executive Committee. 








He closed by encouraging the friends of learning in Char- 





system is steadily tending. 
We also complimented the Directors, Teachers, Parents, 
WASHINGTON COUNTY | and Puplis of Canonsburg and Chartiers Districts, for the 
Canonsburgh and Chartiers have spoken in favor of Edu-| noble and magnanimous effort which they are making to 
cation, in a voice that cannot be misunderstood. | place their Schools upon such a basis, that they cannot be 
The Schools of these Districts held a Grand Union Pic| outranked by any in the State. We do glory in the zeal, 
nic and Celebration, at the Cross Roads Church, in Chartiers| energy and enterprising spirit of these Districts. Their 
District, on Friday, Oct. 15. At 10 o’clock, the Schools | noble example is worthy of imitation, and we commend it 
conducted by their Teachers, and in one long, continuous] to every District in the County. 
procession, came in. Each School had a brilliant banner, | After closing our address, Miss Foly exhibited a class 
with an appropriate motto inscribed upon it. On arriving | from her School in Geography ; Miss Anderson, a class in 
at the Church, the Schools were arranged in the order of | vocal music; Miss Skiles, a class in Geography ; and Miss 
their Nos. as follows, viz:—School No. 1. Miss Jane R.| Wilson, « class in vocal music. These classes, all perform- 
Foley, Teacher, 40 Pupils—Motto, “‘ Onward and Upward.” | ed in such a manner as to reflect great credit upon their 
No. 3, Miss Jane Johnson, Teacher, 13 Pupils—Motto,| Teachers and themselves. The Railroad song of Miss 
“ Fidelity.” No.4, M. A. Skiles, Teacher, 30 Pupils—| Anderson’s class, and “* Oh dear, what can the matter be !” 
© Education is our Aim.”? No.5, Miss N. J. Cowen, Teach-| of Miss Wilson’s, were well sung. As these classes were 
er, 18 Pupils—Mottoes, “ Onward and Upward,”’—“ To| arranged before us, with their sweet voices tuned in mel- 
Deffer is to Err.” No.6, A. E. Anderson, Teacher, 31 | liffluous harmony, we felt like exclaiming, “‘ How beauti- 
Pupils—Mottoes, “‘ Never give up,””—“ Knowledge is Pow-| ful!”? How much like “little angels away from heaven.” 
er.” No.7, Miss Lizzie K. Robb, Teacher, 36 Pupils—| On closing these performances, the entire assembly mov- 
Motto, ‘‘ Welcome Friends of Education.”? No. 8, Miss| ed in order to a beautiful green, grassy plat convenient to 
Maggie Thompson, Teacher, 23 Pupils—Motto, Common | the Chureh, where a long table was groaning under a rich 
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and sumptuous dinner, which had been provided .by the 
Schools, under the faithful superintendance of a Committee 
of Arrangements, consisting of Messrs. William M’Nary, 
Wm. M’Nutt, Alex. Henderson, George Bowen, James 
M’Elroy, John E. Bell and Thomas Paxton. The dinner 
was & substantial one, consisting of bread and butter, ap- 
ple and custard pies, cheese, cakes, and sweetmeats of all 
descriptions, &c. The invitation to come and eat, was free; 
and after all “‘ had eaten and were filled,”? there was still 
enough left to satisfy many a hungry appetite. This din- 
ner was prepared at a heavy cost, but was free to all who 
participated in it. 

After the feast was over, the exercises were resumed and 
Miss Cowen and Miss Anderson, each, exhibited a class in 
Mental Arithmetic ; Miss Anderson and Miss Wilson each 
a class in vocal music ; Miss Robb and Mr. Fee each, a 
class in Geography ; and Miss Thompson, Miss Burnside 
and Mr. Fee each a class in practical Reading. The ex- 
aminations of these classes were very thorough ; and they 
satished all who heard them of the superiority of the new 
system of teaching over the old. The importance of Men- 
tal Arithmetic and Outline Maps was, also, exhibited to 
great advantage. 

At 4 o’clock the meeting was adjourned and all went 
home, satisfied that the day had been well spent—spent in 
such a way as to encourage the progress of Common Schools. 

As for ourself, we feel that we never put in a better day 
—one more full of interest, hope and encouragement. This 
is the first movement that has ever been made in this direc- 
tion in the county. Ten Schools in a Grand Jubilee, met! 
Nose Exampte! May the light and influence widen and 
extend, until they are felt in every school in the county. 

Mr. Wm. G. Fee, Principal of the Cannonsburg Union 
Schools, is entitled to a large share of the honors consequent 
upon this movement. His labors were persevering and 
energies untiring, in getting up and carrying through this 
new experiment, which has resulted in such brilliant suc- 
cess. Let it not be forgotten that Cannonsburg and Char- 
tiers, were the first to introduce a grand celebration in honor 
of the common schools of their district. ‘‘ Honor to whom 
honor is due.”? Again we say, may other districts imitate 
their proud example. Co. SUPERINTBSNDENT. 





Original Communications. 





WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

Hox. Tuo. H. Burrowes:—In complying with 
your request in the November Journal, for informa- 
tion in regard to Normal Schools, Institutes, &c., 
we respectfully submit the following: 

Last year we held ten Normal Institutes, in dif- 
ferent sections of the County, each for an average 
term of four days; and one Normal School in Hills- 
boro, for a session of six weeks. The aggregate 
number of Teachers, in attend«nce upon the Insti- 
tutes, may be set down at two hundred and fifty. 
The Normal School was attended by sixty eight 
students, Teachers and those preparing to become 
such. In conducting the Institutes, we were assist- 
ed by Mesers. A. J. Buffington, D. P. Lowary, J. 
N. Boyd, Geo. Buchanan, OC, N. Johnson, A. D. 
Fanning, John Gamble, W. G. Fee, J. B. Wise, 


T. L. Maynard, all first class Teachers. Messrs. 
A. J. Buffington, J. N. Boyd and J. L. Philips, 
were our assistants in the Normal School. 

This year thus far, we have held ten Normal In- 
stitutes in various parts of the county, each one for 
a term of two days, with an aggregate attendance 
of two hundred and sixty seven Teachers. In these 
Institutes we were aided by Teachers, J. N. Boyd, 
E. B. Jolley, A. Smiley, J. L. Philips, W. G. Fee, 
Prof. Ritchie, E. N. Johnson, N. D. Fanning and 
O. M. Tobb; and greatly encouraged by Reverends 
Andrews, Stockton, McKeag, Engleson, Brownlee 
and Taggart, and a host of friends of Common 
School progress. 

Next year, we design holding a Normal School 
in West Middletown for a term of ten weeks. A 
hundred Teachers, at least, are expected to be in 
attendance. 

In our County, the current of popular sentiment 
in favor of the Common School System, is swelling 
into a mighty river, and flowing on with an influ- 
ence irresistible by the ignorance and prejudice 
which have so long opposed it. 

I. H. Lonapos. 

Hillsboro, Nov. 9, 1858. 





NEW EDITIONS OF SCHOOL WORKS. 

Mr. Eprror :—If you agree with the writer in the 
opinion, that the issuing of new editions of School 
books, by the authors, every few years, is a great 
grievance—a growing evil,—I hope you will take 
up the subject and valiantly war against the nui- 
sance. A series of books—readers and spellers 
more particularly, are adopted. After much per- 
suasion and delay, it is fully introduced. Sander’s 
series, for instance. In a few years out comes a 
new edition, or change, the paging arranged differ- 
ently from the former, &c. Ofcourse persons buy- 
ing will get the latest edition ; the children bring it 
to school; classes must be multiplied; system and 
uniformity are to some extent, sacrificed by this trick 
of editors and publisheis to increase sales. 

The evil is so serious that a practical remedy 
ought to be devised. As one means, I propose that 
it be made unlawful to introduce any new editions 
of series of books in use, oftener than once in ten 
years. You can doubtless suggest a better way. 
I am not opposed to improvement; but I am well 
convinced the trifling changes in most of these new 


editions, are not worth a tithe of the cost. 
Q.D. 8. 
Pottstown, Montgomery co., Oct. 1858. 





SCHOOL ROOM EXERCISES—NO. 5. 

Mr. Eprrtor :—It seems strange to me that some 
persons will not understand plainlanguage. Now, 
when a writer or speaker expresses his thoughts in 
“high-falutin,” it is some reason why common 





folks should refuse to understand him. But when 
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thoughts are clothed in the simplest of language, 
at the same time clear and explicit, to misunder- 
stand, is inexcusable. 

A letter, received from a fellow-teacher, thus 
criticizes one of the “ exercises” given by me in the 
Aug. No. of the Pennsylvania School Journal.— 
“ Are your methods of solving question lst, Third 
Exercise, the best? Would you not prefer the 
following ? 

If 4 men require 6 days to perform the work, 1 
man would require 4 times as many, (or 24 days) :— 
and if one man requires 24 days, 12 men would re- 
quire but the 12th part of 24, or two days, in which 
to perform the work.” 

The solutions given in the Jonrnal where the 
pupil’s own; and given to the readers of the Jour- 
nal, as such, without approval or disapprobation. 





Am I now understood? 

g@ In my last two articles, there are several er-| 
rors, both in syntax and orthography, which, but | 
for my “ criticisms,” would be passed by as exhil- 
ek-ations of the printer. I will, however, mention | 
but one. The word “ independent” belongs to a| 
noun, and nothing else :—in all other situations, ly | 
should be added.— | 

Not long since, I visited a distinguished and | 
popular Academy in Chester County, in which od 
following question (Rose’s Arithmetic) was solved, 
so as to bring the answer. 

Question—“ A has 200 yards of linen, at 1 shilling | 
and 6 pence ready money, per yard, which he trades | 
with B, at 1 shilling and 9 pence per yard, taking | 
buttons at 74 pence per gross, which are worth but | 
6 pence :—how many gross of buttons will pay for | 
the linen ; who gets the best bargain ; how much on 
the whole, and what per cent ?” 

Several years since, I mentioned this question in 
the Pa. School Journal, as one of Rose’s questions, 
to which the same incorrect answer had been given 
in every edition, and defended as correct by some | 


teachers. I asked for an explanationin the School | 


Journal; but although several distinguished teach- | Second 


ers have since given one to me in their school-| 
rooms, none have ventured to give a public explana- 


tion of. 


correctness of the printed answer, will be so kind as | ing of classes. 
to publish his solution in the Pa. School Journal, | order. 


he will confer a favor upon some of us who are too 
dumb to understand it. Here is what I deem the | 
correct solution :— | 

200 yards of linen at 1s. 6d. per yard, are worth 
15£. The same quantity, at 1s. 9d. per yard is worth 


17£ 10s, (the bartering price of the linen,) will pur- | 
chase 560 gross of buttons at 74 pence per gross; | Third 
but being worth not more than 6 pence per gross, | 
the seller of the linen loses one pound on the whole: | Pirst class in Geometry, 


i. ¢. B gains 1 £. on the whole. 


Now, as B gains /Second 


1£. on his 560 gross of buttons, worth 14£, he 
would gain 7} £, on 100 £, or 7} per cent. .Q.E.D 

Rose’s answer is 84 per cent, which some teach- 
ers readily obtain. Will they be so kird as to for- 
ward their solutions to the Journal? 

While I am in the humor, I will give you a short 
description of a common school, noted for its ex- 
cellence. The teacher was of the first class, (a 
good teacher,) but, unfortunately for his teaching, 
(and, I fear, his reputation,) he had fallen into a 
practice, too prevalent in many districts, of attempt- 
ing to teach too many things at once. Not that he 
lacked system, or mode ; nor did he attempt to teach 
more than one thing ata time; yet so many branches 
were taught in the same school, by the same teach- 
er, that the pupil necessarily obtained but a super- 
ficial knowledge of any branch. Besides, the short- 
ness of time appropriated to each recitation,— 
necessarily imperfect,—left the greater part of the 


| pupils at their seats, much of their time, preparing 


their lessons, The whole course occupied three days. 

Short recitations being in the same room, pro- 
duced unavoidable confusion, which still further 
hindered the pupils at their seats, from properly pre- 
paring their recitations. 

I will now give you the programme of exercises. 

Mornine@ Session. 
Bell rings. Scholars take their seats very order- 


ly. Alphabet class and primary spelling classes on 
a bench, amusing themselves with pencils, crayons, 


&e. 
Order of recitations. 


Minutes. 

First class in Geography, 10 
Second do do 10 
Third do do 10 
First class in English Grammar, 10 
Second do do 10 
First class in Reading, 20 
Second do do 20 
Third do do 20 
Alphabet class, 5 
Spelling Class, 5 
First class in Written Arithmetic, 10 
Second do do do 10 
First class in Mental Arithmetic, 10 

“ce “ 10 
Alphabet class, 5 
Orthography, 5 
Penmanship, 10 


Now, if any teacher who maintains the | Occupying 3 hours and 10 minutes, with the chang- 


School dismissed with excellent 


AFTERNOON SEssion. 


. Minutes. 
First class in Natural Philosophy, 10 
| Second do do 10 
First class in Chemistry, 10 
Second do do 10 
Class in ‘‘ Moral Lessons,” 10 
Second class in Reading, 20 
do do 20 
| Alphabet, 5 
Orthography, 5 
10 
do do 10 
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First class in Algebra, . 10 
Second do do 10 
Alphabet, 5 
Orthography, 5 
Penmanship, 10 
Singing, bat 5 
Occupying 3hours. Dismissal. 


The exercises of the following day were to be, the 
reading and correcting of Composition, Botany, 
Philosophy, History, &c., &c., with a repetition of | 
Penmanship, Reading, and some other branches. 
The first class in written arithmetic, were practised | 
once each day; Penmanship, and second and third 
classes in Reading, twice each day ; and the classes 
in the Alphabet and Orthography, four times ; 
Mental Arithmetic once in two days; and some 
othersonce in three days,—when the round was 
commenced again. 

The alphabet class was sometimes taught during | 
the other recitations, by other pupils, by means of | 


blocks and cards. | 
Perhaps it may be “old fogyish” to say that the, 


pupils of that school, were not being educated, but 


certainly, with any other than a good teacher, they | 


could not, under those circumstances, learn much 
that would be beneficial to them in after life. 

Mr. Editor you have solicited aid from teachers, 
again and again; and it doesseem strange indeed, 
that you receive so little of it from the 12,000 prac- 
tieal teachers of our State; every one of whose 
schools, no doubt, would furnish interesting and 
useful matter for the Journal. 


Several weeks ago, I witnessed a school exercise | 


which, in my opinion, is worth publishing. 

At the close of a recitation in Astronomy, per- 
mission being given to the class to ask questions, 
the following colloquy occurred :— 

Question, by a pupil_—“ How can the comet rise 
before the Sun, and set after it ?” 

Teacher.— For the same reason that the stars | 
near the Polar Star, do not set at all, The comet, 
being not far enough north, to not dip below the 
earth, in its apparent daily circuit, is yet far enough 
to remain below the horizon only a short time,—a 
much shorter time than the sun.” | 

This explanation, being accompanied by globes | 
and diagrams, was satisfactory to the class, gener- 


ally. One lad, however, was not satisfied. 


“ Now,” continued the teacher, “if the summer’s | 


sun were to continue with us,and rise and set as it does | 
in the summer, would it rise before this sun, (which | 


appears both in the morning and the evening, how 
can its tail point in different directions ?” 

Teacher.—“ The tail points towards the north 
|polar star, both in the morning and evening. Are 
| you all satisfied ?” 
| After a considerable pause, a pupil replied that 
|it was not quite satisfactory to him. 

“Will you state wherein it is not satisfactory?” 
‘said the teacher, giving the chalk to the pupil. 

The pupil then chalked, upon the black-board, a 
diagram of the polar star, and the stars which per- 
form their apparent revolutions around it every 24 
‘hours; with the comet, also performing the same 


Another Pupil.—“ If it is ‘the same comet, which 
ia 


\revolution, its tail constantly pointing towards the 


pole: thus showing conclusively, that to perform 


| this revolution, with its tail always towards the pole, 


the direction of the tail must be constantly chang- 
ing. 

“ But,” says the teacher, “if the comet were sta- 
tionary, would its tail be changed ?” 

“No sir,” answered the pupil. 

“ Well,” continued the teacher, “do you think 
that the comet really moves around the polar star, 
once in 24 hours, or is the motion only apparent,— 
caused by the motion of the earth on its axis ?” 

“The motion of the comet is only apparent,” re- 
plied the pupil. 

“ Does the turning of the earth on its axis,” ask- 
ed the teacher, “ produce the same appearance in 
the heavenly bodies, as if they themselves really 
performed a revolution round the pole ?” 

Pupil.—“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then,” said the teacher, “as the comet, in this 
respect, is fixed, its tail points in the same direction 
|in the morning, as in the evening: and, as the rota- 
‘tion of the earth on its axis, is sufficient to produce, 
in appearance, that which if the comet itself really 
performed the revolution, would be a reality, the 
‘appearance is, doubtless, the effect of the earth’s 
;motion.” E. Lampory. 
West Lampeter, Lan. co., Pa., Nov. 1858, 





| VOICES FROM VIRGINIA. 


Mr. Eprror:—I cannot say much regarding the 


state of education in this part of Virginia, that 


would interest your intelligent readers. However, 
if you will bear with my plain way, I will endeavor 
to inform you as far as my ability will allow. 

I am a native born son of Virginia, and feel as 


we will suppose to remain here also,) or after it?” igrateful to her for my existence, as a son could to 


Pupil.—(thoughtfully.) “ Before it.” | 
Teacher.—“ Would it set before or after ?” 
Pupil.—“ After.” 

Teacher.—‘‘ For the same reason does the comet 


igreatly deficient in point of education. 
/system always has been very defective, from the fact 
‘that the leading men of the State have been too 


his father, yet I am compelled to say, that we are 
Our school 


| 


rise before, and set after this sun; and as the comet | deeply engrossed in politics and accumulating wealth, 
is farther north than the summer’s sun, the differ-| 
ence is greater.” 


} 


‘to attend to education. Until a few years back, our 


| country has exhibited a sad example of education. 
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The traveler as he passed, could scarce distinguish 
our school-houses from horse stables. They were 
generally built in some remote corner, accessible for 
nobody but a school teacher and his ten or dozen 
little urchins, who were well trained in ascending 
cliffs. His school apparatus consisted of a “riten 
bench” made of a slab, a piece of a clap-board 
hewed out with the axe, for a ferule, a calabash 
with a long handle fora dipper, and the rippling 
brook for a school bucket. 

Long have we been groping our way through the 
dark valley of ignorance, with scarcely a ray of light 
to illuminate our dark and dreary path. Scarcely 
has there been any inducement for any one to pre- 
pare himself as a teacher. Generally those who 
have been engaged in teaching, were driven to it as 
a last resort, and merely obtained enough to keep 
soul and body together; for in a majority of cases, 
those persons who employed teachers were governed 
by the price they demanded for teaching, and not 
by their qualifications. Hence, persons were per- 
mitted to mould the youthful mind, that were not 
capable of teaching an ox how to drag the cart. 

Bat, notwithstanding we have had many difficul- 
ties, and have yet many serious obstacles to surmount, 
we are cheered with the idea, that we are emerging 
from the darkness that has hung around us like the 
arctic night. We have cast our eyes towards the 
horizon, and imagine we see, away off in the dim 
distance, the calm smiling sunbeams of education 
penetrating the dark chaotic mass, and their rays 
generating new animation in the cause of education. 

Some of our counties have adopted the free school 
system, as provided for in the eighty-third chapter 
of the code of Va. Mason, (the county in which I 
am laboring,) has, by a vote of two-thirds, con- 
cluded to organize and adopt the free school sys- 
tem, although some of the magnates of the land 
have exerted themselves “teeth and toe nail” against 
it. They are afraid that they will have to contrib- 
ute something in the way of taxes to support our 
institutions. However, I think the grand and glori- 





has been kind enough to give him a call, he is com. 
pelled to turn politician, merchant or farmer; and 
his humble calling is not permitted to receive as 
much as a casual remark. He is left to contrive, 
invent, and adopt such methods as he can think of 
alone,—no one to suggest for him the slightest shade 
of an idea. 

We have many bright sons and fair daughters, 
whose eyes sparkle with an innate capacity to im- 
bibe useful instruction. All that is necessary for 
them to rank among the intelligent, is a proper 
training, and a well disciplined mind. The old ty- 
rant, ignorance, has been pressing us down with his 
iron heel for a number of years, until we have almost 
come to the conclusion that we never can extricate 
ouselves. But I anticipate the day when the bright 
morning star of education will rise with all her 
magnificence, and cause our sons and daughters to 
shout with joy. I know there are some that have 
awakened to a new energy,—who intend to waive 
the banner aloft, and gird on our armor and never 
cease the conflict, until we have gained a complete 
victory. James G. Prox. 

Pt. Pleasant, Mason co., Va., Nov. 1858. 


Mr. Eprror :— I do not wish to give you a long 
article on a variety of subjects, but a medium one, 
on a single subject. As a Teacher I write, and at 
all times am willing to do what I can in my sphere. 

All professions have their quacks, and that of 
teaching is cursed with the same band of public 
imposters. To teach is a laborous task, it is one 
which requires much practice; but practice will 
not alone suffice; theory is greatly needed, and here 
we find many, very many deficient. There is an 
idea prevalent that when nothing else can be done, 
or no othersituations can be procured, then “ keep- 
ing school” is resorted to. Whether the candidate 


| possesses the necessary qualifications or not, appa- 


rently is immaterial. If he can answer the neces- 
sary questions,—amounting in all to about two or 
three dozen, he is pronounced competent, is in- 








ous cause of education is being seriously considered, 
even here in Western Virginia. 


When I read in the School Journal, of your| 
teachers’ associations in Pennsylvania,—where they 
meet together in one happy group, and exchange | 
their thoughts,—my spirit breathes forth in anxious | 
anticipation to behold such a state of things in 


Virginia. Truly, fellow-teachers, of Pennsylvania, | 


stalled into his new office, and is a “ school-mas- 
ter.” 

I do readily acknowledge such a person to be a 
school-master, but I coneeive a vast differance be- 
tween a school-master and a school-teacher. The 
former is mastered by the school, and the latter at 
all times masters his school. 


Men who profess much and possess little are 
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you enjoy many blessings, that we here in Virginia | numerous, especially in the business of teaching.— 
do not realize. Here, the teacher labors from year | This is often the case in this part of our country; not 
to year, in his arduous, but responsible avocation, so much so in Pennsylvania, or any of the North- 
without one word of consolation to cheer and com-|ern States. We have men who are teaching, 
fort him. If perchance he makes a visit, or is visi- | Latin, Greek, Algebra, Geometry and Trigonome- 
ted by a friend, “ politics or gold,” the all-absorbing | try, when they should be engaged in learning Arith- 
topics of the day, are introduced as a basis of con-|metic. With some such we are intimately ac- 


versation ; and in order to interest his friend, who! quainted; their entire educational course was one 
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year, and would you suppose that, in that time any | deficient in the branches required, are continually 


: : ive} king to evade the examinations altogether, orto 
one could acquire a knowledge sufficient to give in- |SC€X!ng tO ‘one Ox) ns altogether, or 
truction in 1 behaulies® The extent of their | OPtain private examinations. The State Superin. 
SS : 'tendent has very justly decided that private exam- 
Latin was two thirds the Reader, yet they take |jnations should not be granted, unless the applicant 


their class into Cicero. In Greek they have read brings a written request from three directors ; and 


three fables, yet they teach their classes to read 20t then except a satisfactory excuse be given for 
Homer. Algebra, and all the other branches have bac attending the public examingsens, ‘ 

: ‘ | This fall 121 Teachers attended the public ex- 
been as much neglected, yet they pretend to teach aminations,—a decided Improvement in number 
them. \since last fall. May we not indulge the hope that 


We have no Examiners here. Any Jake, who hereafter every teacher will be present at the pub- 
, : \lic examinations ? 


can induce a few of our farmers to believe his tales,| ‘giy certificates issued by superintendents of 
can procure a school. But his term is about as neighboring counties were endorsed. 


long as his knowledge is extensive, and this seldom Last fall twenty-four directors attended the pub- 
exceeds 5 months ‘lic examinations,—oné third the number in our 
me . ‘county. It is encouraging to state that fifty at- 

Now what kind of education von should have ‘tended this fall. It is the privilege as well as the 
before he ventures to impart instruction, your read- duty of Directors to witness the examination of 
ers well know. I hold, no man should teach any those they intend to employ. If directors attend 
branch unless he is master of it; a smattering the public examinations, they can meet the teach- 
P ers they intend to employ, witness the examina- 
knowledge is not sufficient. Some of our so-called ti045 and enter into an agreement, the same day. 
teachers, in the Southern States, could not get per-' This is practised in many counties of our State, and 
mission to impart instruction in your primary Saves time to both teachers and directors. A 


s igher Change for the better in this respect has taken 
schools; but here they can teach all the higher place in our county, and it would be encouraging 


branches, or they can teach at them. They may be to meet the seventy-two directors, hereafter, on ex- 
well styled, “public imposters.” I remember one amination day. 
young man who came to our school, told us he . Twenty-seven citizens attended the examinations 


: : a in 1857. This fall one hundred and twenty-two 
wished to prepare himself for the ministry,—that were in attendance and seemed to be interested in 


he had been teaching school in the hills,—that he the exercises. In one small district and in a small 
knew nothing,—could not “work Arithmetic” far- house, 16 teachers, 15 spectators and 5 directors 
ther than compound numbers. This young man were present. This is very commendable and puts 


: . to shame some of our large and densely populated 
we took under our charge. He studied hard for districts. Citizens should fee) an interest in the 


about ten months, and we are credibly informed, he examination of teachers. For unto them is com- 
is now engaged in teaching the languages, higher mitted an importamt trust,-the education of immor- 
mathematics, &c., &c. Yet we are confident he te! minds; and it must be acknowledged by all that 


. the right education of children is something of the 
knows little, though he attempts much. He re- highest importance. 


minds me of a fellow who translated the first line j rejoice to see that our county papers are be- 





of Cesar, thus :—“ Gallia, galls, devisa est, are di- | ginning to take quite an active part in the cause 
vided, in, into, omnis, all, partes, parts of man, tres of common school education. With the influence 
th bly AT ‘of the Press to aid in this important cause, we 

ae EACHER. ‘have much to hope for. It is right that our county 


Mason co., Va., Oct. 1858. ‘papers do record, from time to time, the important 
meee same — |'movements in the educational field of the State, and 
oti T also of Snyder county. 
Selections from the Newspapers. | Other signs of improvement might be referred to, 
|which for the sake of brevity will be omitted. The 
eee Seen system is evidently growing in public favor, not- 
Mr. Eprror :—The public examinations for 1858 withstaudlng the croaking of a few enemies. May 
were commenced October 4th, and closed on the the signs of improvement not be of a mushroom 
18th of the same month. A gratifying improve- character, and the spirit of progress continue until 
ment in the qualifications of Teachers has been all opposition be borne down. 
made since the examinations of last year. This| D. S. Boyer. 
may be attributed to the numerous “Teachers’; Freeburg, Snyder co., October 26, 1858. 
Institutes ” held in our conn’ during the past | 
ear; and the facilities afforded by institutions of | 
earning in Snyder and an sajatntng connty, A num-| TEACHERS BE ON YOUR GUARD. 
ber of praiseworthy examples were brought to my| The time has arrived when attentive Directors 
notice. Teachers, who one year ago, were sadly and County Superintendents should commence visi- 
deficient, found sufficient time (with families to ting the pohools in their respective districts,through- 
provide for) to pursue a private course of study out Pennsylvania, In the Oct. No. of the Penn- 
and passed very satisfactery examinations. These sylvania School Journal, I noticed an article urging 
examples are given to show what assiduous appli-|the Secretary of the Board of Directors, to make 
cation to study can accomplish, and for the encour-|a monthly visit in each school in the district, record 
agement of those who are striving to improve. the same in minutes, &c. And by the blanks pre- 
Only 46 teachers, attended the public examina-| pared for the Secretary’s monthly report, I see that 
nations last fall. Asa general rule, those most'he is to take down the No. of scholars on roll, No. 
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studying Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, Geography, | of the case to your Board, for prompt and effectual correc- 
Grammar, etc., best class, poorest class, best schol- tion. In a few instances of individual pupils, you will oc- 




















ar, poorest scholar, &c. Now, I would embrace casionally perceive that the School Register shows unbroken 
this opportunity to inquire how teachers are tO regularity of attendance and unexceptionable »ehavior, 
come to a correct conclusion, as to which is the | without correspondent rapidity of advancement in learning. 
best scholar—the = that can learn the longest In such cases, you will usually discover an unfortunate de- 
lesson in the shortest time, and be es unruly pupil ficiency or a slowness of intellect, which is to be commis- 
the remainder of his time in school, give the teacher iis mae Ii , == 99 
a vast amount of annoyance, etc., or the one that | **%e¢ 4n¢ not held up to public gaze, In your repor's. Wn 
is a little more dull in comprehension, but diligent |e contrary, any progress at all, under such circumstances, 
in his studies and obedient to the rules, regulations, | Should be applauded; and as much credit should be given 
&c., of his school? As to the best class, which is for the small but laborious advance thus effected, as for the 
the best—the one that is the most advanced, or the more brilliant, but far less difficult, achievement of bright 
one that gets its lessons best for recitation, or best and ready mental parts. 
in attendance, etc. ? . , 
Messrs. Editors:—1 presume the majority o 
teachers would be much favored, if some of the able| BABIES IN SCHOOL. 
contributors of the Chronicle would give some in-| In a former article we spoke of the injurious ef- 
formation on the above topics, so that the teachers fects resulting from the habit of indifference usually 
may be prepared to give correct and honest answers | acquired by scholars, when sent to school too 
to the Secretaries and County Superintendents,| young. Although this habit cuts off, in a great 
when they, at an hour unlooked for, make their ap-| measure, the further pregress of the child, yet it is 
pearance in the school-room. Teachers may do|by no means the most injurious result of earl 
great injustice to ‘te ay by deciding hastily, or,|sending to school. The crushing out of that vi- 
probably, they may have a wrong impression of the | yacity of soul and body, which is only properly 
passage relating to the best scholar, class, or poor-| sustained by free and vigorous exercise in the open 
est scholar, class, etc. ‘ Let justice prevail in the| air, is one of the most fatal injuries inflicted upon 
school-room.”—Lewishurg Chronicle. One. |young children in the school-room. This seems 
{The following passages from the ‘‘ Circular” of pce an — sonsegneass, sf the — 
. ; ; ati Seeman ‘condition of school-houses, an e organization 
instructions and explanations, in relation to pees lof schools, Comparative stillness during the 
by District Secretaries, issued by the State Super- ischool hours is a necessity, where the room is 
intendent, in November, 1856, (the whole of which | small, and crowded with children. This, continued 
will be found under the official head, in Vol. 5, p. | for hours in succession, cramps the regular devel- 
148, of this Journal,) may throw some light on the | opment and activity of the physical system, and 
—- ‘ : Bay 7 ithus weakens and deranges the mental organiza- 
difficulty suggested.—Ep. | ition. This, in connection with the impure air which 
“ The columns under “ studies ” require no special expla- | they have to breathe, will soon break down any 
isystem, no matter how vigorous its native energies 
jmay be. If our schools were continued through 
‘the entire year, and children under ten years sent 





nation. One general remark or rather principle, however, 


should never be lost sight of. It is, that there is a disposi- 











tion, much too prevalent, to force pupils on to the higher 
studies, before they are sufficiently and thoroughly grounded 
in the elementary branches prescribed by our common 
school law. As District Superintendent, it should be your 
object to restrain this tendency ; and only to favor the intro- 
duction of such new and higher studies, as shall be justified 
and required by the previous preparation and progress of 
the pupils or classes thus advanced. 

The object of the columns under “ Attendance ’? is to at- 
tempt the correction of as much of the great evil of irreg- 


ularity, as may be effected by inspiring pupils, and classes, | 


and schools, with the desire to stand well, in this respect, 
on the records of the district. Itis supposed that by record- 
ing not only the names of the most regular pupils, but also the 
condition of classes and the whole school in this respect, a 
spirit of emulation may be excited, which will produce a 
beneficial influence of pupils on each other; and that thus 
each may, to some extent, feel responsible for the others.— 
The experiment is, at least, worth trying, and its success de- 
pends on the faithfulness and impartiality with which it is 
put into operation. ‘ 


The same remarks apply to “‘ Conduct” and “ Progress.” 


To these it may be added, that whenever you find attend- 
ance regular and conduct superior, you will almost cer- 
tainly be enabled to report * Progress ”’ satisfactory,—be it 
in the case of a single pupil, or a class, or a whole school.— 
If the former exist and the latter do not, you may then ex- 
pect to detect some radical defect in the Teacher, or the 
mode of instruction ; and you should at once report the facts 


to them regularly, the injurious result would then 
become so palpable, that all would be forced to see 
it, and seek a reform. But now, schools are kept 
open only a portion of the year, and children man- 
age to work off, during vacation, much of the in- 
jury they received during school time. This fact 
is admitted on all hands; and many adopt it as a 
‘reason for having short sessions of schools. But 
the question here arises and it is a pertinent one 
‘too :—is that a just system of culture which injures 
the being sought to be benefitted ? 

We think all will answer, no. Close confinement, 
|in any kind of business, depresses the vital stamina 
'of any one ; but the effect is much more injurious 
ito young children, Their systems are undergoing 
constant change and accretion, which can be car- 
ried on properly only through the activity of the 
entire physical organization. When, at that period, 
they have not the power of resistance, as in after 
life, the beautiful and symmetrical development 
\which nature ever seeks to produce, is changed to 
one of deformity, in part, orin whole, and the child 
grows up into deformed manhood, asufferer for life. 

It seems to be a requirement of nature that a 
child, for at least the first ten or twelve years of its 
_age, should be kept as muchas possible in the open 
air, and in an active state of both body and mind. 
This ‘is necessary for the uniform and vigorous 
idevelopment of every element of its nature.— 
| During this period the utmost care should be taken 
ito prevent the imperfect development, either 
‘through excess or deficiency, of any portion of the 
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pody or mind, But when sent to school young, |are some, even among Directors, who are so penu- 
this is not only neglected, but a course is homey rious, or so deplorably ignorant of the laws of mind, 
which is almost certain to thwart its accomplish- that they would have teachers put in as many hours 
ment.—Crawford Democrat. in schoolas possible. ‘Tosuch, I would recommend 
to take a scythe or axe, and mow grass dr chop 
‘wood for several months without grinding; but if 
TOWNSHIP ASSOCIATIONS—NO SCHOOL ON SATUR- they think they can perform the most work by 
DAYS. sharpening their tools, they should not object to 
Although Normal Schools and mee Teachers’ the teacher’s taking time to sharpen his memory, 
Associations may accomplish much, by way of for the better performance of his duty. For the 
ualifying teachers for their responsible calling, yet benefit of those who may not have examined the 
they are not sufficient to meet all present demands ; Pennsylvania School Decisions on this subject, we 
first, on account of their short duration ; secondly, | quote the following: 
because not all the teachers in the county can at-| ‘ The teacher’s month is simply the current calen- 
tend them—domestic duties, or low salaries com- dar month with all the Saturdays and Sundays 
pelling them to remain at home and be deprived of omitted. This arrangement presents a practical 
those advantages afforded to the more fortunate, | and reasonable standard for the settlement of this 
and, as a natural consequence, some will fall behind vexed question, although it does not fix a uniform 
the times. ‘number of days for every month; and it is one of 
Now, in order to come up with the requirements which neither Directors nor teachers can justly 
of the law, something must be done to remedy this |\complain. The closing of school on Saturday is 
defect, and can be done by means of Township As- | deemed necessary for the mental and physica! health 
sociations, where all the teachers in the district, or|of the pupils, and their sound and healthful pro- 
in several adjoining districts, can meet to inter-| gress in their studies. ad - 7 . 
change sentiments, compare their methods of teach-| “ Teachers, also, need this day for recreation and 
ing, and improve themselves in the branches in | self-improvement in the duties of their profession ; 
which they may be still deficient. There arealways'to make their scholarship more accurate and 
some in every district who have had more experi-| thorough ; to study how to better instruct and in- 
ence or professional training than the rest, and by terest their pupils; and, which is of very great im- 
means of such meetings, all will have the benefit | portance, to attend Teachers’ District Institutes, an 
of their knowledge ; for no teacher of the right |imperative duty which teachers owe to themselves, 
spirit will ever refuse to assist his less advanced | their profession and their patrons.” 
brother. But the good effects of such meetings) This is the result of more than twenty years care- 
are not confined to the teachers; the communities ful investigation, by men who made it almost their 
in which they are held receive the greatest benefit, | principal study, and recommends itself more to the 
for by improving the teachers, the schools will be | public than the penny-wise and pound foolish policy 
improved, new life and vigor instilled therein, and still retained by some Directors.—Lewistown Gaz- 
often a general reformation produced. I might | ete. Siema, 
allude to Lancaster, Bucks, and other eastern conn- 5. sg Ere 
ties, where teachers have been allowed the Satur- FORMATION OF LITERARY SOCIETIES. 
days for their mutual improvement ; and the result! There is scarcely a sub-school district in this 
has been, that, in large localities, none but profes-| County that does not contain enough talent, learn- 





sional teachers are employed, where formerly only | 
poor ones could be had. 

Although it had been customary, and still is to 
some extent, to require teachers to teach on Satur- 


ing and skill to organize and carry on, with a rea- 


sonable degree ofsuccess, during the winter months, 


When properly conducted, 


a Literary Society. 
The 


such Societies are productive of vast benefit. 


days, yet there has never anything been gained Debates, Essays, &c., which compose their exer- 
thereby, for in the country scarcely half the pupils | cises always produce a degree of excitement and a 
will attend on that day. The farmers’ sons must desire for intellectual improvement in the minds 
attend to the stables, cut wood and go to mill,|of both actors and hearers. Mind is brought in 
while their daughters must help to bake, churn, |contact with mind and thereby sharpened. Ideas, 
scrub, and perform many other household duties, | new to some, are advanced by others; the young 
usually done on Saturdays; so that the classes at|are induced to exert themselves in order to equal, 
school are broken up, and the few who do attend | and if possible, surpass their seniors, and these are 
have lost all interest in their studies, on account|stimulated to further investigation and improye- 


of the small attendance. Their minds, too, have 
become weary from close application during the 
week, and if urged to study, they will rebel, play 
truant, or at least beget a dislike to school not ea- 
sily eradicated any more. The teacher, too, must | 
perform*the unpleasant task on, Monday, of repeat- 
ing all the explanations he went through on Satur- 
day, or else some pupils must lag behind and re- 
main a drag upon the school during the whole term. 

But I need scarcely add any more, since every 
impartial judge will decide that it is impossible to 
stretch the mind from Monday morning to Satur- 
day evening, without sustaining any injury. Five 
days in a week should be devoted to mental devel- 
opment, one to physical and one to spiritual ; though 
the last two should not be wholly neglected at any 
time. The teacher, too, should have Saturday to 
prepare himself for the week following. Yet there 








ment. 

The societies connected with Academies and 
Colleges are frequently of nearly as much value to 
students, as the regular school recitations. They 
afford facilities for developing practical talent. In 
them, the theories taught in the school room, may, 
to a certain extent be reduced to practice. The 
very fact that every Academy and College in the 
country of any standing has such Societies connect- 
ed with it, is a strong presumptive argument in 
favor of their value. And there is no substantial 
reason why they may not be made equally as val- 
uable in connection with common schools—the 
Peoples’ Colleges. It is true the literary charac- 
ter of such exercises may not always be of the 
highest order. It isnot to be expected that be- 


ginners will compose and debate as well as those 
ripe with experience. 


But a commencement must 
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be made, if success would be attained, and delay 
only adds fuel to bashfulness, and increases the 
dread of making the first attempt. 

If then, Literary Societies are generally so ben- 
eficial, why not increase their number, so that all 
may partake of the advantages they afford for im- 
provement? <A few have been organized in this 
County this fall, but, at least, nine tenths of the 
sub-districts are yet destitute of them. Some per- 
haps are in doubt as to their utility, but more are 
afflicted with the spirit of indifference or do-not- | 
care-ativeness im regard to this as well as other 
means of education; but if a few energetic indi- 
viduals in each district, orin two or three districts, 
would unite and form a Society, an interest would 
soon be excited, the doubts of the former removed 
and the evil spirits of the latter dethroned and cast 
out.— Crawford Democrat. 





LITERARY SOCIETIES AND THEIR ADVANTAGES. 


Mr. Editor :—Literary Societies appear to be 
fast springing up in all directions—turn we to the 
north or south, east or west, this fact becomes ap-, 
parent. This argues well for the community at 
large, and especially for the young of our towns and 
neighborhoods. What better proof have we that 
aright spirit is about dawning, than when these 
associations are so vigorously cherished? Manheim 
has also caught the spirit, and appears to think it) 
is time to erroll her name in the good cause of pro-| 
gression. Let every one who wishes well to the, 
object, respond, Amen! 

These societies promote a feeling of incalculable | 
worth to all. They not only enhance the moral) 
welfare of those immediately connected, but shed a| 
benign influence far and wide, tending to ameliorate | 
the baneful state into which many have degenerated, 
and to infuse new ardor into aspirants on the road 
to knowledge. Many a young man, seeing the ad- 
vances in intellect that his friends and acquaintan- 
ces around him are making, has resolved to depart) 
from ‘“ the error of his ways,” and embrace the op- 
portunity which these societies hold out for mental 
improvement. It is to be hoped the one just for- 
med in Manheim, will meet with the encouregement| 
it deserves, and that the citizens in general will not) 
stand aloof when such favérable auspices for doing | 
good present themselves. Societies of which we| 


But last, though not least, the advantages which 
Literary Societies confer, are to be found in the 
wholesome instruction they give to their members, 
Here lectures are delivered, essays are read, topics 
are discussed, new ideas are started, all of which 
are calculated to promulgate a desire for further 
inquiry into the science which imparts a salutary 
influence to all its possessors, and fits them for any 
occupation they may be called upon to discharge. 
Let, then, the good people of Manheim, exert their 
power on behalf of the Literary Society, and not 
grow weary in their task, “for in due season they 
shall reap, if they faint not.”—Manheim (Lan, Co.) 
Sentinel. BSERVBR. 








READING. 
BY J. A. RICHARDS. 


The first advance in the upward path of science 
is learning to read. It is the gate opening to the 
world of literary treasares—gems of philosophical 
and mathematical research, wonders of geology and 
the flowers of poetry and oratory. Reading is the 
foundation stone in the fair superstructure of liter- 
ary fame. By this, the history of other ages, their 
rise and decline, their virtues and vices, their plea- 
sures and sorrows, come down to us as if spoken by 
a living voice. Their sages, orators and bards 
breathe in our ears the words upou which thousands 
hang enraptured, The literary and scientific wealth 
of the present also will be transferred to the future, 
and the great thoughts of this age be familiar to 
succeeding ones. By this the statesman and _ phil- 
anthropist speak freely with the millions they never 
see, and the poet wishes to live “in thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn.” The most perfect 
picture of earthly happiness too, is the home circle, 
where the cheerful fire is lighted, “and lips move 
tunefully along some glorious page of old.” 


Good reading, when viewed as a polite accom- 
plishment, should be considered the first on the 
list ; and no lady’s education san be complete with- 
out it, though she may play with perfection, and her 
voice have power like that of Swedén’s nightingale. 
When considered as a means of doing good, of self- 
improvement, and of giving pleasure to others, it 
would seem the imperative duty of every one to be- 
come a good reader. By this is meant, not only that 


are speaking, conducted on a proper basis, become | the meaning may be understood by the reader, and the 
powerful auxiliaries for putting down the many) most prominent ideas by the listener; but, that the 
evils which abound in our midst. Indeed, those} nicer shades of thought may be portrayed, as on 
places in which there is no interest manifested to| canvass, by the varying tones and inflections, in 
counteract the pernicious tendency of idle gossip,| that gracefully impressive manner which will at- 
are always to be found foremost in the catalogue) tract and fix the attention of cultivated minds. A 
of crime, and they are the very hot-beds for the) piece of ordinary composition may be read so as to 
dissemination of vice in its worst forms and effects.| produce a marked effect, while one of superior merit 
Another advantage resulting from these associa-| may be read to the same audience so as hardly to 
tions is, that they are often instrumental in over-| attract a listening ear. 
coming the habit existing in too many young men,}| It is easy to contract bad habits in reading,—far 
to spend their evenings at the grog-shop, or at) easier than toremove them, once formed. To break 
some other equally pernicious place. Nor is proof| up these habits, and teach the correct manner of 
wanting to establish the truth of what I here affirm, | reading, is expeeted of the teacher; and to be sue- 
Look around, ye disbelievers, and behold the fruits| eessful in this, as in anything else, demands that he 
which have been matured in these haunts of iniqu-| understand practically what he teaches—that he 
ity, and judge for yourselves, Had these Literary be a good reader himself. Upon entering a new 
Societies been formed ere those votaries of dissipa-, school, the teacher finds serious faults to prevail 
tion had fallen so low in the vortex of sensuality,| among the readers. They will speak the words too 


some of them, at least, would have been rescued| rapidly, or indistinctly ; disregard the pauses; pay 
from their immoral ways; for man, after all, is an) no attention to the inflections ; and exhibit a univer- 
imitative being, and does not like to see the rapid sal tendeney to monotone, which is really discour- 
advancements his fellow-man is making, without he, aging. Always, however, this latter fault will. be 
himself putting forth an effort. 


‘ound to prevail more extensively among the older 
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than the younger pupils. The reason probably is,!among the first principles of reading. Young pu- 
that the ambition of pupils in the first and sec- | pils will understand what it is, by telling them to 
ond readers, leads them to look forward to the speak it harder than the rest of the words. They 
third and fourth as almost the summit of the hill, will see the importance of it, by hearinga sentence 
and not unfrequently, through the foolish pride of |requiring emphasis, read in a monotone, then, cor- 
arents or teachers, they are put forward into read- ‘rectly. 
ing which requires the strength of older minds to} Composition, not of a rhetorical character, re- 
comprehend, merely because they can pronounce |quires less variation of inflection, and is perhaps 
hed words readily. The sentiment, however beau-|best adapted to correcting the faults alluded to, 
tiful, is not appreciated, and awakens no idea, be-| but it shouldbe such as to interest and animate 
cause the young mind is not yet strong enough to the youthful fhind. The language of strong emo- 
grasp it; and the senseless monotone tells but too tion, passion, affection or grief, requires varying 
plainly that words have ceased to be a vehicle of ‘tones and inflections. The voice ma; be trained so 
thought, and soon becomes a stubborn habit which |as to represent several different speakers, portray- 





requires patience and perseverance to overcome. 
he text books are not generally so much at fault 
as those who have the early training of scholars in 
this important branch. It is aremarkable fact that 
the intonations and inflections of a child just be- 
ginning to read, scarcely need a correction, if the 
iece is one that it can understand. Our reading 
books are generally varied so as to be adapted to 
the capacity of pupils; and if the author’s plan was 
judicious!y carried out, there would be less poor 
readers in our common schools, 

The first step in correcting bad habits in reading 
and a very efficient one, is a thorough training on 
the vocal sounds. For example, a class come for- 
ward to the reading exercise ; the teacher asks them 
to give the vowel sound in the first word of the 
lesson. If they have not practiced it, without doubt 
they cannot give it. The teacher then gives the 
sound, and directs the class to repeat it several 
times in concert. After this, the consonant sounds 
are repeated in the same manner. The teacher 
then gives the sounds in their order and pronounces 
the word ; the class, as before, following in concert. 

The analysis and synthesis of a few words in this 
manner, at the commencement of each lesson, will 
soon arrest the habit of rapid and indistinct utter- 
anee. The mind becomes interested in giving each 
letter its proper sound, and the little words and un- 
accented syllables begin to receive their share of at- 
tention. This course may seem folly to some, but 
it is an effectual method of securing good articula- 
tion. 

Disregard for pauses is a fault generally requiring 
a good deal of attention. Some pupils will com- 
mence a verse with a fair amount of voice, but not 
stopping to take breath, will fall intoa low cadence 
before they reach the end, and the last words will 
be scarcely audible. A good way to correct such a 
habit is to require each member of the class to read 
toa pause. For instance, ifthere is a comma at 
the first word, the scholar pronounces the word,— 
keeping up the voice as usual; the next will read 
to the next pause, being careful to stop with the 

roper turn of voice; and so through the class. 
his plan awakens interest and seems well adapted 
to call attention to the pauses, 

Scholars frequently have trouble with the inter- 
rogation point, the rule being, that the voice should 
rise at this mark, in the manner of a question. The 
first indirect question is a plain contradiction of this, 
as it requires just the opposite turn of voice. The 
scholar who attempts to follow this rule, will find 
that in every case it will not apply. The teacher 
may give a rule to suit all cases. When a question 
requires to be answered by yes or no, the voice 
should rise ; if it requires other words to answer it, 
the voice should fall. A few examples of each will 
make the rule clear and fix it in the memory. 
Emphasis, its nature and use, should be taught 


ing the emotions of each so accurately, as to hold 
‘an audience in breathless silence. A piece of a 
irhetorical kind is the best for practice on the in- 
iflections. The class and its teacher should enter 
\fully into the spirit of it. A piece that excites the 
|sympathy of the tender feelings, will require a cor- 
|respondently soft, plaintive tone. ‘T'he voice some- 
| times naturally adapts itself ; if not, special effort 
‘should be directed to this point. If a scholar is 
accustomed to read such a piece without any mod- 
julation of voice, it is frequently an indication that 
|he does not urderstand the sentiment, which may 
Ibe the case, though he has read it a hundred times. 
The teacher should give him an example of the 
| proper tones and inflections, und thestudent should 
|be required to read it over, unti! there is an im- 
|provement. It is better to read one sentence well, 
|than pages in a spiritless, monotonous style. 

A composition of the opposite character will re- 
iquire lively, cheerful tones; and it generally re- 
}quires much training and oft-repeated example to 
‘make the voice assume the proper intonations.— 
Passion, remorse, pity, &c., exercise even a peculiar 
influence on the voice, and the teacher’s example, 
if worthy of imitation, is the best guide for the be- 
ginner, and for the one who is just laying down a 
series of bad habits, and trying to learn the right 
way. With pains and practice, his own judgment 
in reading will gradually become his guide. 

The inflections are closely allied to tone and 
manner of reading; still they require some practice 
by themselves. Examples of the rising and of the 
falling inflections should be practieed, until either 
could be readily given. This will often require 
much pains and diligence on the part of the teach- 
er. It will not do to practice the class upon it merely 
at one exercise; there should be a stated time de- 
voted to an exercise in some one of the principles 
of reading, occurring at least once a week. 

In order to secure the greatest amount of im- 
provement to the pupils, a few suggestions may be 
of importance : 

1. It should be demanded of them that the read- 
ing lesson be studied before entering the class. It 
is of just as much importance that this receive at- 
tention as any other branch. ‘The sentiment is 
more apt to be understood, and a conclusion form- 
ed in relation to the proper manner of reading.— 
The instruction received at the exercise will be 
better understood and longer remembered. 

2. The reading lesson should not be too long. 
All does not depend upon scholars reading a verse 
apiece “ two or three times around ;” a sentence or 
two, even, well articulated, the tones, inflections, 
and emphasis properly given, is more advantage 
gained, than a week’s monotonous round in the 
former manner. The lesson should be so propor- 








tioned that some time may be spent with each pu- 
pil, without infringing on other duties. 
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3. The meaning of each word should be clearly 
understood ; and for this purpose, if the connection 
does not sufficiently explain it, the teacher should 
exemplify it by some familiar illustration. Some 
anecdote or historical fact connected with what 
they are reading, may be narrated with pleasure 
and profit. 


After a text book has become somewhat familiar | 


to the pupils, instead of reading in the order of the 
book, it pleases them to be permitted to choose 
pieces. Each one generally has a preference; and 
it animates young children very much to be per- 
mitted to read a favorite piece. A pleasant and 
profitable way of varying the exercise is for the 
teacher or members of the class to bring in, occa- 
sionally, short articles from some periodical, of an 
interesting nature and high moral tone. One of 
the class might read it, and the others make sug- 
gestions. 

The teacher may do much toward making good 
readers; still much remains that he cannot do.— 
Practice after the principles are known—thorough, 
earnest practice is requisite. When the scenes 
of school days are ended, and others take their 
place, the hurry of business is often allowed to 
trespass upon the time which ought to belong to 
reading and meditation. Some one has truly said, 
“the busiest workman can find time to read.” A 
habit of fixed attention and reflection, and I may 
add, a heart of refined feeling, are indispensable to 
good reading.—Ladies Christian Annual. 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION MEETING. 
Proceedings of the First Anniversary. 
Crverwnati, Ohio, August 11, 1858. 


The Association met in Smith & Nixon’s Hall, | 
Tuesday A. M., at 10 o’clock, and was called to) 


order by the President, Z. Ricuarps, Esq., of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. 

Rev. Dr. Clarke, of Cincinnati, on being called 
upon by the President, offered an appropriate prayer 


in behalf of the Association and the cause of edu- | 


cation in general. 


A, J. Rickoff, Eisq., City Supt. of Schools, Cincin-| 


nati, in a whole-souled address, gave the Associa- 


tion a hearty welcome te the Queen City of the) 


West. Teachers of the East and West had met in 
Cincinnati, the midway point, to greet each other 
for the first time ; and he expressed the hope that 
the results of the convention would prove beneficial 
to delegates and to the community. He regarded 
the organization of the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, as the enunciation of the educational idea of 
the age. 

Rev. Anson Smyth, of Columbus, State Commis- 
sioner of Schools for Ohio, followed Mr. Rickoff, 
and in the name of the people of Ohio, weleomed 
the Association to the Buckeye State, and congratu- 
lated the Association on the glorious future of the 
cause of education, and the large and important 
field of usefulness before the Association. 


President Richards responded to the addresses, 


of Messrs. Rickoff and Smyth, thanking them for 
their courtesy and cordial sympathy in the objects 
of the Association. 

The President then delivered his Inaugural Ad- 
dress, on “ The Agency of the Association, in Ele- 
vating the Character, and Advancing the Interests 
of the Profession of Teaching.” 

The address of the President was full of practical 
thoughts and comprehensive views of his subject, 
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| and was received with marked favor by a large and 

| appreciating audience. 

| On motion of Mr. Rickoff, Messrs. Crosby of Cir. 
cinnati and Regal of Harrison county, were appoin- 
ted Local Secretaries, to attend to the enrolling of 

| the names of delegates, and of persons wishing to 

| become members of the Association. 

Mr. Rickoff, Chairman of the Local Committee, 
made several announcements in relation to the hos- 
pitalities of the people of Cincinnati, and their in- 
terest in the object of the Association. 

Messrs. Valentine and Rickoff, made remarks on 
the general subject of membership, its terms and 
the proper candidates, 

Communications, containing invitations to visit 
|the Public School Library Rooms, and the Rooms 
,of the Young Men’s Library Association, were re- 

ceived and accepted by the Association, with thanks 
for the same. 

The Secretary on being called upon, read the 
Constitution of the Association, and announced the 
subjects for discussion, and the lectures to be de- 
livered. 

On motion, adjourned till 3 o’clock, p. m. 











| Afternoon Session. 
The Association met according to adjournment. 
The President in the chair. The exercises were 
opened by a song, Excelsior, with an accompaniment 
on the Piano, by Prof. Paige, of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Cruikshank, from New York, presented a list 
of names of gentlemen recommended by the Board 
of Directors for membership. The persons thus re- 
commended, were unanimously elected. Mr. Cruik- 
shank also read the names of several ladies who 
_were elected honorary members, according to the 
| provisions of the constitution. 

The Board of Directors, in the absence of the 

Treasurer, T. M. Cann, Esq., of Delaware, having 
|chosen Mr. Rickoff, Treasurer, pro tem., recommen- 
|ded Mr. R. to the Association, whereupon he was 
| unanimously elected, and at once assumed the duties 
| of his office. 
Prof. Daniel Read, of the University of Wiscon- 
|sin, was now introduced and delivered an address on 
“The Educational Tendencies and Progress of the 
Past Thirty Years,” 

Prof. Shepardson, of Cincinnati, moved the thanks 
\of the Association to Prof. Read, for his admirable 
| lecture, and requested a copy of the same for publi- 

cation. Resolution adopted. 

A call was now made on Prof. Paige for music, to 
which he responded in a very acceptable manner. 

The next order was a call on the representatives 
of the several States, for State educational reports. 

Maine was first called. No delegate being pre- 
sent, New Hampshire was called. She too failed 
to respond. Vermont answered through her repre- 
sentative, Mr. Adams, Secretary of the Board of 
Education for that State. Mr. Philbrick, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Boston, reported for the Bay 
State. 

A song, Speak Gently, was now given by Prof. 
Paige, with fine effect. 

Mr. Drury, of Kentucky, moved a vote of thanks 
to Prof. Paige, for entertairing the Association with 
excellent music, and further requested Mr. P. to 
continue these entertainments during the subsequent 
sittings of the Association. Resolution adopted. 

The State of Connecticut was now called on for 
her report. No delegate being present, Mr. Phil- 





brick, recently a resident there, and connected with 
her schools as State Superintendent, responded.— 
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There being no delegate present from Rhode. Island, 
New York was called. Mr. Valentine answered, after 
which Mr. Bulkley was called upon and added a few 
remarks. 

Association then adjourned till 8 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Evening Session. 

The Association met according to adjournment. 
The President in the chair. 

Mr. Cruikshank gave notice of his intention to call 
for an alteration of the fourth article of the Consti- 
tution, so that the word “ biennially,” shall read 
“ annually.” 

Mr. Me Mullan, of Ohio, moved that a committee 
be appointed to nominate officers for the ensuing 

ear. Resolution adopted. 

The chair named the following gentlemen as said 
committee: Messrs. McMullan, of the Western, 
Bulkley of the Middle, Philbrick of the Eaetern, and 
Drury of the Southern section of the Union. 

The calling of the States was then resumed. There 
being no delegate in the house from New Jersey, 
Mr. Cruikshank formerly resident there, answered 
for that State. Mr. Kerr, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburg, responded for Pennsylvania, when that 
State was called. 

Prof. John Young, of the North Western Chris- 


tian University, Indiana, was now introduced as the | 


next lecturer. He announced his subject to be, The 
Laws of Nature. 

The Association then adjourned till 9 o’clock, to- 
morrow morning. 


Srconp Day. 
In the absence of the President and Secretary, 


Mr. Philbrick was called to the chair, and Mr. B. 7. | 


Hoyt was chosen Secretary, pro tem. 

Rev. Dr. Aydelotte, of Cincinnati, on being called 
upon, offered an apart prayer. 

Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, sent an invitation 
to the Association, inviting that body to visit his 
house, gardens and wine cellars, which was accepted, 
and the thanks of the Association returned. 

Mr. Rickoff announced the arrangements in refer- 
ence to the railroad accommodations and return 
tickets. 

The following subject: Parochi«l Schools, are they 
in Harmony with the Spirit of Americar Institu- 
tions, was called up and discussed. 

Mr. Knowlton, of Cincinnati, understood “ Paro- 
ehial Schools” to be another name for Denomination 
al Schools. He thought theological dogmas and 
scientific and literary truths, had nothing in common 
which required that the former must be taught at 
the same time as the latter. He would not deny 
that Denominational Schools might do good in cases 
where, by appealing to denominational prejudices, 


pupils were obtained who would not otherwise have | 


attended. But he was opposed to distinctive de- 
nominational schools. 

Mr. Hoyt thought Parochial Schools were not 
inimical to the spirit of Republicanism. 

Hon. Horace Mann believed that any institution 


which we expected to have, when men inquired hon- 
estly and earnestly for truth. 

The discussion was here interrupted by a call for 
asong from Prof. Paige, which was given, and with 
fine effect. 

Mr. Philbrick was then announced as the lecturer 
for the morning; the subject of his lecture was 
Moral Education. 

On motion of Mr. B. T. Hoyt, the following reso- 
lution was passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be 
tendered to Mr. Philbrick for his able and truly ex- 
cellent address on that most important of all sub- 
jects, “Moral Culture,” and that a copy of the same 
be solicited for publication. 


Mr. Cruickshank called up his resolution on the 


proposed alteration of the Constitution. The 
amendment was unanimously adopted. 
A communication was received from Mr. Abel 


Shawk, inviting the Association to witness an ex- 
hibition of his new Steam Fire Engine, and to ap- 
point to committee to examine the same and report 
the result of their observation and examination.— 
The invitation was accepted, and the following gen- 
tlemen appointed on the committee, viz: Valentine, 
Philbrick and Read. 

Letters were received and read from Messrs. 
| Wiley, of S. G., M. Conant and D. B. Hager, of 
|Massachusetts, and George E. Farnam, of New 
York, giving reasons for their absence, and at the 
same time expressing great interest in the success 
and prosperity of the Association. 

The Association then adjourned till 2 o’clock p.m. 


Afternoon Session. 


| The Association met according to adjournment. 
| Mr. Valentine, Vice President, in the chair. The 
|minutes of the previous day were read and approved. 

Mr. Cruikshank, on behalf of the Board of Direc- 
tors, presented a list of names of persons for mem- 
/bership, who were elected. 
| Mr. Bulkley, from the committee on nominations, 
| reported a list of officers. The report was accepted, 
jand the President, by vote of the Association, was 
directed to deposit a ballot containing the names 
reported by the committee. The President deposi- 
ted the vote, and then declared that the persons 
named by the committee were unanimously elected. 
The list of officers is as follows, viz: 

President, ANprEw J. Ricxorr, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vice Presidents, T. W. Valentine, New York; D. 
B. Hagar, Massachusetts; B. M. Kerr, Pennsylva- 
nia; J. F. Cann, Georgia; J. S. Adams, Vermont; 
'C. T. Hoyt, lowa; C. E. Hovey, Illinois; I. W. 
| Andrews, Ohio; A. Drury, Kentucky; Daniel Read, 
| Wisconsin ; J. N, MeJilton, Maryland ; Thomas ©. 
| Bragg, Alabama. 

Secretary, J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| Treasurer, ©. S. Pennell, Missouri. 

Counselors, James Cruikshank, New York; W. 
| E. Sheldon, Massachusetts; S. R. Gummere, New 
| Jersey ; J. D. Yeates, Maryland; S. I. C. Swezey, 
| Alabama; J. B. Dodd, Kentucky; N. D. Tirrell, 








which stifled discussion or relied upon authority | Missouri; C. ©. Nestlerode, lowa; L. C. Draper, 
without investigation, was wrong and hostile to pro-| Wisconsin ; Isaac Stone, Illinois ; E. P. Cole, Indi- 
gress. A school might be distinctively denomina-|ana; R. McMillan, Ohio; O. C. Wright, District 
tional, and yet encourage discussion, and in such of Columbia; H. C. Hickok, Pennsylvania; C. 
case it would not be injurious. But when a school | Pease, Vermont. 

was denominational and forbade all inquiries into| The question of Parochial Schools was then cal- 
the soundness of its denominational foundation, it|led up from the table, and further discussed by 
was hurtful. He thought that only by inquiry could | Messrs. Campbell, Phelps, Richards, Tuckerman, 
that harmony and unity of religious belief be reached, ' Young, Hovey and Mann, 
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Mr. Phelps, of Indiana, had noticed that most of 
the ability of teachers in the country was opposed 
to Parochial Schools, but there were arguments in 
their favor not generally advanced. This was afree 
eountry, and every American citizen had a right to 
send his children to what school he chose. The 
Parochial Schools were in harmony with the spirit 
of our institutions. Many of our forefathers were 
educated in such schools. Lord Baltimore and 
Roger Williams, long before Public Schools were 
dreamed of, had shown toleration in education and 
religion. Free schools‘were better than Parochial ; 
but when the State failed to endow the former, the 
Parochial schools were not only good, but neces- 
sary. Was it not better that children should be 
sent to iustitutions of learning, under certain reli- 


gious influences, than be neglected and permitted to | 


be idle altogether? 

Prof. Richards, of the District of Columbia, would 
recommend to States the preservation of the educa. 
tion of children to a certain faith. The influence in 
favor of Parochial schools had arisen, because of 
the neglect of morals in the public schools. 
literary instruction had been there attended to; the 
hearts of the scholars had been allowed to go astray, 
and, therefore, christian men and women, though in 
favor of public schools, had become alarmed, and 
advocated Parochial institutions. Parents wished 


their children to respect virtue and religion ;—that 


their soul, as well as their understanding, should re- 
ceive some instruction. The public school system 
was the system for the country, although Parochial 
should always exist. It must not be insisted that 
the latter were opposed to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution. The public schools were needed most, but 
both were necessary, under the existing order of 
things. Such teachers of public schools should be 
selected as would pay attention to the morals of the 


scholars, and bring them up in the love of chris- 


tianity. 

Mr. Cyrus Knowlton, of Huges High School, said 
the Association was supposed to embrace the wis- 
dom, the learning, the judgment of the ,schools of 
this country. The question before the Convention 
was very important, and much depended upon the 
opinion of the Association respecting the two schools. 
The Parochial and public schools were opposed to 
each other; they could not subsist. Some States 
had not yet adopted measures respecting schools, 
and the 2 erp hoped that they might adopt our 
public school system. The Parochial system had 
been fully tried; New England had been full of it, 
but it had not proved satisfactory. This was an 
age of great things ; the country was growing ; new 
States were about to be admitted into the Union, 
that would adopt school systems. Hence, this As- 
sociation’s opinion would be of value to those States. 
The Parochial system was narrow, expensive, biased. 
He would rather his arm should be severed than the 
Bible should be removed from the schools, but he 
was opposed to the rule of sectarianism. 


Prof. Thompson, of Hanover College, Indiana, sta- | 


ted that some false ideas were entertained in respect 
to Parochial schools—what little they meant was 
simply that they were under the support of a certain 
denomination. ~All denominations taught morality, 
and would instruct children well. What they learned 
at the Parochial schools would not harm them.— 
Where men were members of, and interested in a 
church, they were harmonious, and understood each 


other; they were more apt to have a complete and | 


thorough system. To say Parochial schools were 
hostile to our institutions was an error, and a seri- 


Only) 


was at the bottom of our government sustained it, 
‘and gave it prosperity. 

| Mr. H. Tuckerman, of College Hill, said that Pa- 
'rochial education was opposed to progressive move- 
|ment—apt to narrow men down, and make them see 
‘through others? Parochial schools, truly such, 
'generated caste and observance of forms, and indu- 
‘ced progress in circles. They prevented foreigners 
‘from fully harmonizing with our citizens and adapt- 
|ing themselves to our institutions. 

Parochial schools have had ample opportunity for 

trial ; until fifty years past the public had had no 
‘chance. In England, so great in many things, the 
school system had not been successful, because of its 
‘sectarianism. The Parochial schools were estab- 
lished more for the glory of a denomination than for 
the cause of education. The teachers for such, must 
be of the sect under which the school was established. 
First-class teachers could not be had, therefore.— 
‘For God’s sake, let the spirit of sectarianism not 
|rest upon and blast the minds of the rising genera- 
tion. The question was, whether the school should 
stand on its own foundation—not under the mere 
shadow of achurch. Religion should be taught in 
all schools, but it could be gathered from the Scrip- 
‘tures and observation of man, without belief in cer- 
| tain dogmas. 
Mr. James G. Clay, of Indiana, was strongly in 
favor of the Parochial schools; he thought those 
‘now in existence a blessing rather than a curse.— 
| Out of those schools our present liberties had grown, 
‘and the men who fought our battles and gained our 
freedom had been educated there. They should not 
be opposed, but permitted to take their course. 

Hon. Horace Mann supposed that Parochial schools 
meant those under the immediate direction of a cer- 


een one; for they only taught christianity, which 


‘tain sect. He was opposed to them and to all sec- 
tarianism. All agreed that the Bible was the word 
of God. The sectarian interpreted the Scriptures 


‘for others in a spirit of narrowness, not according 
‘to the largeness of the Almighty. When a child 
|was reading the Bible, he was told by the sectarian 
‘he must understand this or that thing in this or that 
iway. Dogmas were made to supply the place of re- 
‘ligion. We could see in England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, the ill effect of Parochial schools. Inthe West 
we have suffered much from sectarianism. Mrs, 
‘Stowe, by no means free from it herself, has said that 
‘in a town of four hundred inhabitants, there were 
\fourteen sects. What could illustrate the ill effect 
‘of sectarianism better? Sectarianism was pernici- 
ous in the extreme, and he would always oppose it 
in this country. 

Mr. Stone, of Iowa, thought that Parochial schools 
were opposed to the aim of American institutions, 
by educating people differently, when the Constitu- 
‘tion sought to place all upon a common level and 
‘equal footing. 
| Mr. Valentine then introduced the following reso- 
lutions, as expressive of the views of the Associa- 
tion on the general subdject : 

Resolved, That in endeavoring to promote the 
great cause of education, this Association will not 
recognize any distinction on account of locality, po- 
sition or particular departments of labor, but that 
all teachers, whether in colleges, academies, public, 
private or parochial schools, in every part of our 
land, shall be regarded by us as brethren and fellow 
laborers in one common cause. 

Resolved, That while we regard schools established 
by private enterprise, not only as necessary, in the 
present condition of things, but as most valuable and 
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indispensable aids in public education, we neverthe- 
less hold that it is the great duty of the State to 

rovide the means for the full and free education of 
all the youth within its borders. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

The Association then adjourned till 7 o’elock, p. m. 


Evening Session. 

The Association met according to adjournment. 
Mr. Valentine in the chair. 

Rev. Dr. J. N. McJilton, was called upon to report 
the state of education in Maryland. Mr. Bragg, 
from Alabama, responded to the call for that State. 
Mr. Divoll, of St. Louis, gave an interesting state- 
ment concerning the State of Missouri. 

The Hon. Horace Mann, the lecturer of the eve- 
ning, was now introduced. He announced his sub- 
ject to be “ The Teacher’s Motives.” 

On motion of Mr. Valentine, (the President hav- 
ing assumed the chair,) the thanks of the Associa- 
tion were unanimously tendered to Mr. Mann, for 
his very impressive and interesting address. 

The President, Mr. Richards, in view of the close 
of the session, and adjournment of the Association, 
gave a short address, in which he reviewed the pro- 
ceedings, showed the necessity of the organization, 
and declared his strong confidence and cheering hopes 
of a glorious future for the Association, and closed 
by introducing the President elect, Mr. Rickoff.— 
On assuming the duties of his new position, Mr. R. 
acknowledged, in a very impressive address, his obli- 
= in being called to preside over the National 

eachers’ Association. e tendered thanks for the 
honor conferred upon him, and expressed his pur- | 

ose to give his whole heart to the promotion of the 
interests and objects of the Association. 

On motion of Mr. Bulkley, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That in this first anniversary of the 
National Teachers’ Association, we have an earnest 
of a glorious future; and that from the spirit mani- 





fested by members present and from letters received 
from gentlemen who are in sympathy with us in this 
movement, (but unavoidably absent,) we are en- 
couraged to pyss on in the work we have initiated, 
until our object shall be attained. 

Rev. Dr. McJilton moved the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed | 
to prepare a paper upon the “Combination of the 
Mental, Mechanical, Ideal and Positive, in the Edu- 
catior. of Youth.” 

Mr. Philbrick introduced the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

; Resolved, That the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, edited by Hon. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, 
is regarded by the members of this Association as 
a work of great value, and one which deserves the 
support of all our teachers throughout the country. 

On motion of Mr. J. Lynch of Ohio, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to fet at the next meeting, a course of study for 
the Public High Schools of the United States. 

The resolution was adopted, and the following 
pone age appointed on the committee: Messrs. J. 

yneh, of Ohio, W. H. Wells, of Illinois, D. N. 
Camp, of Connecticut. 

Mr. Divoll offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to report, at the next meeting of the Association, a 
basis for keeping “School Registers” and making 
“Annual Reports,” adapted to the wants of teach- 


| 
| 





ers and school officers throughout the country. 





Resolution adopted, and the following gentlemen 
ervey on the committee: Messrs. Ira Divoll, of 

issouri, J. D. Philbrick, of Massachusetts, and 
C. E. Hovey, of Illinois. 

On motion of Mr. Bulkley, Mr. Hagar, (who was 
absent on account of sickness,) was re-appointed, 
together with his asseciates, on the subject of Edu- 
cational Statistics. é’ 

The usual complimentary resolutions were adop- 
ted. 

After a few appropriate remarks from the presi- 
dent, the Association adjourned at 11 o’clock. 

The next meeting af the Association will be held 
in Washington, D. C., on the second Wednesday of 
August, 1859, at 9 o’clock, a. m. 

J. W. Burstey, Secretary. 





Addresses, Reports, &c. 


ADDRESS 
At the close of the Bedford county Normal Institute, 
delivered Sept. 24, 1858, by Henry B. Waurrtine- 

TON. 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—Having but recently adop- 
ted the profession of teaching, 1 am yet surrounded 
by the trials and discouragements which beset the 
tyro, in endeavoring to discharge faithfully, the du- 
ties he has assumed, and am unable to give you the 
results of long personal experience, I shall, there- 
fore, submit to your consideration, only such sug- 
gestions as 1 deem conducive to the elevation of our 
profession. 

On the subject of teaching, much has been said 
and written, and many noble efforts have been made 
to elevate the profession ; but after all has been said 
and done, it is we, the teachers of the common schools, 
who must, by our own individual and united efforts, 
elevate our profession to that position to which it 
rightfully belongs. 

Previous to examining the nature of the efforts 
requisite to attain this great desideratum, let us in- 
quire of ourselves, what are the motives, which have 
induced us to assume the responsibilities of a teach- 
er. And here, I would direct my remarks especi- 
ally to those who do not contemplate making it a 
profession. Is it for the sake of merely obtaining 
temporary employment during the coming winter, or 
is it the “large salary” you covet? Or, do you 
think that school teaching is an easy, pleasant occu- 
pation, requiring little or no physical or mental 
exertion? If these be your motives, I would advise 
you, for the sake of those young minds over whom 
you would have charge, as well as for your own wel- 
fare, to give up all thoughts of teaching. 

Want of proper motives, on the part of those 
who have been engaged in teaching our common 
schools, has been one of the greatest obstacles to 
the advancement of the true teacher. 

The true motives, which should animate us, are a 
love of the profession for its own sake, a firm and 
unyielding devotion to the interests of the common 
schools and popular education, and a pure and un- 
selfish desire to seek the highest good of those young 
minds, we are to assume the responsibility of lead- 
ing into the paths of knowledge and virtue. 

Let the teacher think, that perhaps the voice of 
one of those mischief-loving boys, in whose mind he 
is trying to instil the first rudiments of our mother 
tongue, will, as that of the eloquent statesman, at 
some future day, resound through his country’s capi- 
tol; or it may be, that bright eyed girl, whose noble 
mind is rapidly expanding under his judicious train- 
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ing, will be another star in the bright galaxy of fe- 
male intellect. Do you think this a sketch of the 
imagination? I only answer, that some of the 
ablest and best men ourcountry has produced, spent 
the early days of their youth in the log school house. 

But to come down to sober, practical reality, the 
highest aim of the true teacher, is to fit his pupils 
to combat, successfully, with the stern realities of 
life, and to make good and useful men and women ; 
and I ask, what greater reward can the true teacher 
desire than this? 

A teacher may begin his work, influenced by the 
best of motives, and yet be deficient in qualifica- 
tions ; and again, possessed of the highest qualifi- 
cations, if not influenced by proper motives, will 
fall far short of accomplishing his mission. True 
motives and proper qualifications, are inseparable in 
the true teacher. 

Let the teachers who are animated by a love of 
their profession, strive to gain a thoroughly practi- 
cal knowledge of the several branches they are to 
teach ; there has been too much book learning among 
us, too much theory, and not enough of practice. 
The teacher should be able to analyze, and reason 
from cause to effect, and thus be prepared to study 
the great book of nature, and draw from its inex- 
haustible stores, aids to assist him in his work.— 
Do this, and you possess the key to unlock the minds 
of your pupils, and make them capable of receiving 
those first impressions, which, if made in the right 
direction, are the surest foundation of success, The 
teacher who knows the book by rote only, will teach 
by rote; but the practical teacher, using the book 
only as a valuable auxiliary, will vary his mode of 
imparting instruction to suit the occasion. In afew 
words, the teacher who cannot teach without the 
book, is unfit to teach with the book. 

The system of common schools in our State, 
though far from being perfect, is yet a noble insti- 
tution, and one from which will emanate much of her 
future prosperity. It is not the imperfections of 
the school law, that impede the progress of the 
common schools, in so many portions gf our State. 
It is the carrying it out in the mere form of the law 
without receiving those benefits which itis designed 
to confer. 

It is not my province to discuss the various ob- 
jections to the school law. Sufficient to say, that 
nearly all of them have their origin in ignorance, 
prejudice and indifference. The common schools 
are now a distinct department of the State govern- 
ment, and ample provision has been made to place 
it in charge of proper officers, competent to dis- 
charge the duties devolving upon them; but the 
practical carrying out of the system rests in a great 
measure with the teachers. 

There has been so much said about the humble 
teacher and his lowly lot, that 1 verily believe some 
think, that teachers have no business to look beyond 
the four walls of their school houses. But the time 
has now arrived, when we, as teachers, must be stir- 
ring, and arouse ourselves from the lethargy of in- 
difference in which we have been so long enwrapped. 
The time has now come for us to act, or quit the 
profession, and give place to those more worthy. 

Apparently the cold indifference of the pupil and 
small compensation, offer but little inducement for 
exertion on the part of the teacher ; but let me ask, 
have not our qualifications been small,—are we actu- 
ated by that love of our profession and high sense 
of its duties and responsibilities, which, in the true 
teacher,are the strongest incentives for improvement? 
The surest means of elevating our profession and 


obtaining adequate compensation for our services, 
is to thoroughly qualify ourselves to discharge its 
duties faithfully. 

Look around, and see what the united efforts of 
teachers have done in some of the neighboring 
counties, and throughout various parts of the State, 
to elevate the profession. Read the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, and you will find accounts of 
Teachers’ Associations, District Institutes, Socie- 
ties for the mutual improvement of teachers, commu. 
nications from teachers, and various topics of inter. 
est to the schools, all tending to the improvement 
and elevation of our profession. But you look in 
vain for Bedford County among them? Are the 
teachers of this county asleep? If so, it is time for 
us to awake to the realities of the profession. Yet 
the influence of progress has been already felt in our 
midst, and the cause of the common schools and 
popular education is steadily advancing. For a 
proof of this, we need not go farther than to the 
contest which took place in this borough last 
spring. The schools then triumphed, and there is 
now about to be erected a building, worthy the ob- 
ject for which it is designed. 

Let us, as teachers, give our earnest and hearty 
support to the County Superintendency. It is an 
office that has been created for the especial benefit 
and protection of the teacher. That the office may 
have an unworthy occupant, or that the Supt. 


is liable to error, I will not deny ; but in too many 


instances, that officer is made the scape goat, to 
bear the sins and short comings of delinquent 
teachers, when, if the charges which are brought 
against him were examined, in a majority of cases 
the fault would be found with the teacher. 

Having become settled in our respective districts 


‘as teachers, let our first efforts be to form the Dis- 


trict Institute. And here I would beg leave to 
state, as the result of my own experience, that I 
know of nothing, when rightly conducted, that will 
be surer to raise the true teacher in the estimation 
of those whose servant he is. Ifentered into with 
the right spirit, its influence will be all powerful in 
dispelling prejudice and opposition. 

Having our District Institute fully organized, let 
us work with diligence to prepare oifrselves to meet 
in the County Institute, to compare the results of 
our labors ; and if we meet together with the spirit 
of the true teacher, we can, by our own efforts, do 
more for the elevation of our profession, than the 
most eloquent orations in our behalf can effect. It 
is energetic, united, and persevering action we want. 
“ Verily by our fruits shall we be known.” 

As teachers, let our lives and conduct be in ac- 
cordance with the true interests of our profession. 
“ Let our light so shine before men, that they may 
see our good works.” We may have the most 
splendid attainments, and labor hard and success- 
fully, to expand the minds and improve the intellec- 
tual faculties of our pupils, and yet fail in fulfilling 
our mission. How often do we see the most splen- 
did talents, and finest education, prostituted to the 
indulgence of every vice, sunk in the lowest depths 
of infamy and crime; the brighter the intellect the 
greater being its influence for evil. 

That this is true cannot be questioned ; and it now 
becomes a matter of the most serious consideration, 
to us as teachers, to know by what means the ten- 
dency to such a termination of our labors, can best 
be counteracted. It is in endeavoring to accom- 
plish this, that the teacher is making his noblest 
efforts, if in the right direction, to elevate the pro- 
fession:—* The education of the heart and feelings 
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To do this, the teacher must not only bean in- 
structor of virtue, but a living, practical example 
of the precepts he is endeavoring to inculcate in 
the youthful minds of his pupils. Religion, Virtue, 
Truth and Justice, are the foundation of our hap- 
piness and prosperity ;—without these, the most 
splendid attainments will prove a curse, instead of a | 
blessing 

The Normal School is about to close its session, | 
and you, who have met together for your mutual | 
improvement, are about to separate, and will ere} 
long have entered upon the discharge of your duties 
as teachers. You have manifested your zeal for 
improvement, by meeting together and availing 
yourselves of the valuable instruction of our re-| 
spected County Superintendent. Would that more 
had manifested the same interest! If you have | 
been profited by your labors here, exert yourselves 
to make those labors profitable to your pupils. You 
should unite together for the common interest of 
all. It is by union, and a hearty co-operation of 
our efforts, that the greatest amount of influence 
can be exerted for the good of the profession ; and 
in proportion as we raise the standard of qualifica- 
tions, will incompeteucy be driven from the ranks,— 





of Massachusetts the fertility which it possessed at 
the time of the original settlement. These are 
startling statements, made by American authorities. 
They affect the dearest industrial interests of the 
country, the foundation-art of our national prosper- 
ity. The evils of the gradual impoverishment of 
the soil, and the decrease in the product of land, is 
too momentous to be permitted to continue, by an 
active, enterprising, industrious people like our- 
selves, when once we realize its existence. It at 
once suggests inquiry as to the means already in 
use to counteract it, and those which can be made 
available. 

The means in use for the advancement of Agri- 
culture, are the State, County, and ‘l'own Societies, 


jacting through meetings, exhibitions, and debates, 


and the Agricultural press. By their joint agency 
a knowledge of profound scientific researches and of 
the most approved and profitable practice is widely 
diffused. ‘The writer has elsewhere expressed his 
views of the value of the properly conducted exhi- 
bition asastimulus to Agrieultural Improvements.* 
Actively engaged in society movements, his life is 
the best expression of his opinion as to their value. 
While rare opportunities of comparing the Agricul- 












Our aim is high, and our efforts must be in accord- | tural press of America with that of Great Britain 
ance with the object to be attained. land the Continent have convinced him, that it is 
Amid all our trials and discouragements, let our |here a more potent and popular means of reform 
watchword be “ Excelsior;” nor cease ourefforts till |than in any part of the world. He has, how- 
the profession of teaching is elevated to that high |ever, been made more and more sensible that 
position, from which will emanate those influences, other agencies are needed in the great work. He 
which are to lead future generations into the paths |has learned to place more value on the example of 
of Virtue and Knowledge. one farm, scientifically and systematically conduct- 
ed, as a means of reform which shal! diffuse its influ- 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. ence over a widely extended district. He has be- 
By Dr. Aurrep L. Kennepy.—Read at the October |Come convinced that it is not enough to try to 
Meeting of the Philadelphia Society for promoting improve the fathers; the boys of the present day 
Agriculture. must be educated to become the Agricultural im- 
There are few subjects upon which as a people we | Provers of the future, if we are to expect solid and 
are so grievously at fault, as on that of the progress |"@pid progress. The great wantis the Model Farm 
of American Agriculture. He who reads the an-|#0d the Agricultural School. The daily record of 
nual reports of the Patent Office and those on |Operations and of the balance sheet of such a farm, 
Commerce and Navigation, made annually to Von- !5 4 more eloquent and convincing argument in fa- 
gress, finds his national pride vastly gratified as he Vor of the promotion of Agriculture than all the 
peruses the tables exhibiting the enormous amount |addresses of honorable gentlemen at the Annual 
of our produce of meat and corn, and the yearly in-| Exhibitions. The multiplication of such farms by 
crease in these products. He seldom reflects upon i those whose minds and hands have been trained to 
the vast number of acres annually reclaimed from ‘the work, is an advance of which nothing less than 
the public domain, nor does he ask how much of |@ physical or political revolution can deprive us. 
this increase is due to the prolific virgin soil. Sta-; But the term agricultural school has, with the 
tistics, however, show that on the Atlantic slope,|many, very different significations. Some of the 
the average product of land is comparatively de- | best minds in the country, and the most earnest ad- 
creasing. We learn from reliable authority, that |Vocates of agricultural education, seem to err here. 
over the whole country, the yield of wheat, the| hey maintain that agriculture is a learned profes- 
great cereal of civilization, from 1840 to 1850, in-|sion, and that it should be taught as are those 
creased only 15 per cent., while the increase of | professions. That the school of law, divinity, med- 
population during the same decennial period was 35 | !cine, 18 the true type of the Agricultural School. 
per cent. In New England, the wheat crop de-| That a few large, expensive, well endowed, and lib- 
clined 50 per cent.; in New York 25 per cent—the erally appointed colleges, are all sufficient for the 
increase above cited being due to the new North- | purpose. Now, where plantations are large, the 
western States, The gradual deterioration of the soil |!and owners few and generally wealthy, and able 
going on in the old States and beginning in the new, jand willing to give their sons a liberal education, 
is reduciog the average crop in this cereal far be- {such colleges find their place. ; In rural England, 
low the average on the soil of Europe, which has |where the population is divided into three castes— 
been cultivated for centuries. In New York, Ohio, |the landed aristocracy, the tenantry, and the labor- 
and Indiana, it is only 12 bushels per acre. In|ers—and where there are extensive domains, we 
England it is 24; in Belgium 23, or nearly double \find the large College of Cirencester on a farm of 
ours—and in Scotland 30—or two and a half times | 2000 acres, with a corps of professors, high fees, and 
as much. The executive officer of the Massachu-|all the means of the highest requirements of the 
setts Board of Agriculture, in rebuking the waste- science of the farm. In Pennsylvania, and the oth- 
ful and slovenly methods of farming pursued there, | 
says, that one hundred millions of dollars, expended! Report on the better conducting of Agricultural Exhibi- 
in the best manures, would not restore to the soil tions, June, 1858. Published by the Society. 
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er Northern States, a different condition of society |agricultural class of the school. As a reward, the 
exists ; farms are small, averaging, say 120 acres, |agricultural teacher is sometimes allowed to par. 
and the owner himself oversees and puts his own ticipate in the profits of the farm. 
hand to the work. Practical agriculture employs| Inthe Second Class, where the establishments 
nearly 50 percent. of the population. It is the bu-| are under the direction of local managers, the teach. 
siness of the many. ‘er holds the land as tenant, and farms on his own 
Let us not be misunderstood. While we admit | account, having all the profit that remains after pay. 
that the establishment of large and expensive Ag-|ment of rents and other charges. This class con. 
ricultural Colleges is a measure which promises the | sists of two divisions :— 
greatest advantage to certain communities, we deny) 1st. School Farms of from 6 to 12 acres in extent, 
that they are the description of educational estab- where both Agricultural and Literary Departments 
lishments best adapted to the Northern United | are conducted by the same person, who receives $50 
States. The character of the school must vary with |a year in addition to his salary as literary teacher. 
the character of those to be schooled, and where| 2d. School Farms of 12 acres or upwards, in 
the many are to be improved education of an infe-|which the Literary and Agricultural Departments 
rior grade diffused through them is better than the! are under separate persons; the literary teacher be- 
finished education of the few. This is one of those |ing paid at the usual rate, and the agriculturist re- 
principles upon which is based our Common School | ceiving $150 per annum, together with the profits 
system. Practically applied, it has regenerated |of the farm. 
our political fabric, by preparing the masses forself-| There is another class of model Agricultural 
government. Apply it to agriculture, and we shall | Schools, termed Central, from the fact that they are 
have a model farm in every rural school district, an | situated in the centre of a circle of public schools, 
agricultural school to which the advanced scholars |the pupils from which are to attend on specified days 
in that district may resort, and so many centres of |at the farm of the principal or central one, to re- 
agricultural illumination established, that every ceive practical instructions; and the agriculturist, 
community shall, in our own day, feel the cheering | who superintends the latter, is also required to at- 
impulse thus given to the art of cultivation. That) tend at special times in the surrounding schools, to 
the establishment of a system of Agricultural | jmpart scientific agricultural instruction to the pu- 
Schools and Model Farms, so extensive and general, | pils attending them. 
would prove the most certain and rapid means of | Ordinary Agricultural Schools. Where sufficient 
elevating the art, no intelligent man can donbt; and /Jand for a model agricultural school cannot be ob- 
fortunately the practicability of the measure, with-|tained, or where it is impossible to raise the amount 
out involving the Common School system in an /of local aid required in the erection of farm build- 
enormous outlay, has been satisfactorily demonstra- ings, the Commissioners grant $25 per annum to 
ted by the experience of the Commissioners of the teacher in addition to his salary, for imparting 
National Education in Ireland. The National |agricultural instruction to the advanced boys in at- 
schools of that country are, in several important |tendance at the school. This aid is granted on the 
features, more deserving of study and imitation by | following conditions:—A farm of three acres or 
American educators, than any other in Europe.— more, must be connected with the school, and so 
Of their agricultural feature, only, we propose now |situated that the pupils may conveniently attend it 
to speak, as from the personal examination of it, we |for the purpose of receiving practical agricultural 
have been led to the views expressed above, in favor |instruction. The teacher must have qualified him- 
of District Agricultural Schools. . self for imparting a correct knowledge of the prin- 
There were in Ireland, at the date of the writer’s | ciples of improved husbandry to the advanced pupils 
visit, seventeen “ Model Agricultural Schools” in |attending the school. His competency, in this re- 
fall operation, and seven in partial operation 24 | spect, is tested and reported upon, as well as the 
And of “Ordinary Agricultural Schools ” 37 | mode in which he is cultivating his land, feeding his 
—j|stock, managing his manure, &c., before the grant 
61 of money is male. He must give theoretical in- 








The buildings of 3 were in progress of erection 3 | structions to a class of boys for at least one and a 
— |half hours each day, in the school-room, and practi- 
Total 64 | cal instruction on the farm, for at least an hour.— 


Since then the number is reported to have ma-|‘l'o remove any reluctance on the part of pupils, to 
terially increased, but to what extent is unknown giving their labors gratuitously, a small stipend of 
to the writer. There is also established a Normal |two cents a day, or twelve cents a week, is in some 
Agricultural School, for the training of teachers of |schools allowed them, and small as the sum is, it has 
the model and ordinary schools. ‘been found effectual in removing one of the most 

The model agricultural schools may be divided |serious obstacles to the successful working of the 
into two classes : those under the immediate control system. 
of the Commissioners, and those conducted ucder| The Scientific Agricultural instruction consists 
the superintendence of local managers. In thejof the elements of chemistry, geology, botany, and 
former class, the agricultural instructor acts merely physiology, and the out-door practice, so far from 
in the capacity of steward, being paid a certain sal- | conflicting with that within doors, is a stimulus to 
ary per month, with furnished apartments in the its prosecution. In proof of the practicability and 
establishment. He is provided with live stock,— economy of the system, the following facts are se- 
seeds, impliments, &c., and is required to furnish |!ected from the report of the Delganny School Farm, 
weekly farm reports, and monthly accounts of all attached to one of theordinary Agricultural Schools. 
receipts and disbursements, on account of the farm,| The area is 4A., 2R., 6P., inclusive of 3 roods 
certified by proper vouchers, &c. In addition to under houses and out-buildings. A three-fold course 
the management of the school farm on the most is adopted on this miniature farm, viz :—1st. Green 
ape principles, and the practical instruction crops. 2d. Grain, 3d. Grass. Time set apart for 
of the pupils, he is required to give scientific in- instruction in Agriculture, one hour a day, } of 
struction in agriculture to the pupils composing the which is spent in the field, 4 in the class room.— 
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Stock kept during winter :—Two cows, one 2 year 
old heifer, and 2 calves; during the remainder of 
the year, 2 cows only. 








Receipts during the year, £104 198. 3d. 
Expenditures, 71 8s. 9d. 
Profit, £33 10s. 6d. 


Agricultural improvement and not profit, is the | 
object ; yet both have been secured by a system, sim- 
ple, economical and efficient, and eminently worthy 
of atrial in one or more of our Northern States, 
especially in Pennsylvania, 

he centre of this admirable system—that which 
gives vitality and energy to the whole—is the Nor- 
mal School and Model Farm at Glasnevin, near 
Dublin, adjoining the beavtiful botanic garden of 
the same name. The farm contains about one hun- 
dred and forty acres, suitable refectories, dormito- 
ries, and study rooms. It is well stocked with im- 
plements and cattle, and affords every facility for 
practical instruction in the most improved systems 
of husbandry. 

The placing of the principal agricultural school 
near the largest city, as is the case in England and 
France, and the advantages of which are too obvi- 
ous to need illustration, is especially necessary in 
Ireland from motives of economy. All the scientific 
instruction given is in Dublin, whither the students 
resort at stated times for the purpose, and thus the | 
expense of lecture rooms, laboratory, cabinets, and | 
apparatus, is saved to the Farm School. These ac- | 
commodations provided for other institutions, as 
well as the services of professors in those institu- 
tions, are secured to the pupils from the Model 
Farm, by a moderate expenditure, and the salaries 
and support of literary and scientific instructors is 
thereby avoided at the Farm, to which place the 
students return to dinner. The afternoon, and the 
morning before starting to the city, are devoted to 
farm work, as well as nearly the whole of those days 
of the week, Sundays excepted, on which the city is 
not visited. 

Trained as literary and agricultural instructors, 
the young men supply the District Schools with 
well qualified teachers, and the principles taught at 
Glasnevin are, in a few years, diffused through the 
remotest parts of the island. 

The first step, then, towards the introduction of 
the system into Pennsylvania, is undoubtedly the 
establishment of a Normal Agricultural School, 
where the instruction in the science and art of teach- 
ing, is combined with that in the science and art of 
agriculture. As the wisdom of the School Depart- 
ment of our State has declared in favor of several 
Normal Schools, located in Districts composed of 
four or more counties, let the attempt be made to 
supply one of the Districts, say the Southeastern, 
composed of Delaware, Chester, Montgomery and 
Bucks, with a District Normal and Agricultural 
School, on the Glasnevin plan. A farm of forty 
acres, in any one of those counties, on a line of rail- 
road, would at first be ample and be almost os con- 
venient to Philadelphia as Glasnevin is to Dublin, 
sufficiently so, at least, to permit the scientific in- 
struction to be given, say thrice a week, in the city, 
while the practical was imparted at the farm; stu- 
dents availing themselves of the means by which 
business men reach and leave town. The Normal 
School and Model Farm in opnention, the providing 
of the principal graded public schools in the four 





counties aforesaid, with from five to ten acres each, 


of the Normal Agricultural School, thus doubly 
qualified, would have no difficulty in obtaining situa- 
tions, and otherwise competing successfully with 
mere literary teachers, and even without State aid, 
the school might, ere long, safely rely upon private 
patronage for support. 

In no part of Europe, except England, has the 
attempt been made to improve agriculture by the 
establishment of large Agricultural Colleges only ; 
District Farm Schools are always provided. Of 
these there are in France, 70; in Germany, 126; ix 
Belgium, 9; in Russia, 67; and the feeling in their 
favor is so strong as to secure their increase. 

Let us, then, fellow-members of the oldest Agri- 
cultural Society in the Union, aid individually and 
collectively, in providing our own beloved Common- 
wealth with facilities for agricultural improvement, 
equally certain and prompt. 


ADDRESS 
Of Prestpent Roserts, to the Philadelphia Associa- 


tion of Principals of Public Schools. Delivered 
October 9, 1858. 


Friends and Fellow Members of the Philadelphia 
Association of Teachers of Public Schools :—In assu- 
ming the duties and responsibilities of the office to 
which I have been called by your kindness, I trust 
it may not be deemed intrusive, or occupy too much 
of your time, to present at this period, a few sug- 
gestions on the benefits which may, and should re- 
sult to us in our associated capacity. 

Man is by nature a social being. He secks sym- 
pathy and companionship with those engaged in 
kindred pursuits, and becomes in turn, a donor and 
recipient of professional knowledge. 

In an isolated position, it is true, he can gain 
wisdom, he can become learned, and store his mind 
with the richest treasures of literature. In the 
solitude of his study, he may become familiar with 
the wisdom of the philosopher, the eloquence of the 
orator, and imagery of the poet. 

All the beauties of ancient and modern lore have 
become his inheritance, and he is the rightful lord 
of the accumulation of the wisdom of ages and the 
spoils of time. 

But man cannot enjoy these bequests of genius, 
if deprived of fellowship with his kind. Accordingly 
we find, that in all ages of the world, man has sought, 
in association with kindred spirits, to improve his 
condition, acquire greater professional skill, culti- 
vate social feelings, and incorporate into his inner 
life, the virtues and graces that adorn and elevate 
humanity. 

Isolated from society, as before remarked, wisdom 
and learning may become matters of acquisition, 
and it is equally true, that when we come down to 
practical life, the skill of the physician and the tal- 
ent of the artist, might be practised in the seclusion 
of the dormitory or the studio. The lawyer might 
attain to the highest honors of his profession, with- 
out interchange of thought with his legal brethren. 





for practice in imitation of the Delganny School be- 
fore mentioned, would eventually follow. Graduates 


The clergyman might point out the way to Heaven, 
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without consulting one of his pulpit friends how his 
mission could be best accomplished. The teacher 
might be usefully and profitably employed in train- 
ing the children of our land, and pouring out floods 
of instruction, and be well acquainted with the best 
theoretical methods of teaching, and yet be exclu- 
ded from all sympathy and communion with his co- 
laborers, and professional kindred. 

But men have not been content with isolation; 
they have been averse to separation from their kind, 
—they have realized the precept, that “it is not 
good for man to be alone.” They have longed for 
sympathy, for companionship, for association. 

The lover of art, the enthusiast of a profession, 


ers have had, ai any time, for combined and associa. 
ted efforts, in promoting the great cause of ecuca- 
tion, and,by mutual interchange of ideas, elucidating 
the best methods for the development of the youth- 
ful intellect. 

The first schoolmaster of Philadelphia, swayed 
in solitary grandeur, the rod ofempire. His supre- 
macy was without rival, his royal authority undis. 
puted. 

By reference to our colonial history, we find that 
our forefathers, the settlers of the provice of Penn. 
sylvania, recognized in their frames of government, 
the importance of education, and the necessity of 
public schools. Witness the following from the 





love to meet congenial spirits and descant on themes | Frame of government of 1682: 
of mutual and common interest. The physician,! “That the Governor and provincial council shall 
the lawyer, the mechanic and the artist, each in his /order and erect all public schools, and encourage 
vocation, have associated for improvement, for coun- land reward the authors of useful sciences and landa- 
sel, and advancement in their respective professions. |ble inventions in said province,” 

Our city has been noted for its numerous institu-| For the purpose of carrying out the first provi- 
tions of benevolence, science and art, It has aboun-|sion of the preceding article, we find the following 
ded with associations for tke relief of human suffer- | transaction, copied in the quaint language of the 
ing, for the encouragement of genius, for the spread | Colonial Records : 
of knowledge. ‘The principle of association or com- | “ At a councill held, at Philadelphia, Ye 26th of 
bined effort, has been acknowledged for more than | Ye 10th month, 1683, The Govr. and Provll. Coun- 
a century, by all classes of professional men, trades |cill haveing taken into their Serious Consideration, 
and occupations. These have had their respective |the great necessity there is of a School Master, for 
societies and their periodical meetings, and sympa. ‘Ye Instruction and Sober Education of Youth, in 
thized with and helped each other. ithe Towne of Philadelphia, Sent for Enock flower, 

I said all and each of the learned professions ir |@0 Inhabitant of the said Towne, who for twenty 
our city. Permit me to correct the statement, and year past hath been Exercised in that care and Im- 
to say that there was one exception—the Teacher's. |ploymt, in England; to whom, haveing Communi- 
Though monarch of his own domain, and ruler over icated their Minds, he Embraced it, upon these fol- 
the realm of mind—though holding- undisputed |lowing Termes: To learne to read English, 4s. by 
authority over his subjects, he was alone,—secluded | Ye Quarter; to learne to read and write, 6s. by Ye 
from his kind, or associated with men who had no Quarter; to learne to read write and cast accot. 8s. 
sympathy with the my routine of the life of a|by Ye Quarter; for Boarding a Scoller, that is to 
schoolmaster. |say, Dyet, Washing, Lodging and Scooling, Tenn 

In those days he might have been well described | pounds for one whole year.” 
by the Naturalist, as of the genus homo and a dis- | Now our ancient friend, Enoch Flower, was per- 
tinct species, not gregarious, generally solitary, but force a Solitaire, the School Master par excellence 
sometimes seen in pairs, especially on Saturdays and | lof Philadelphia—a man by himself, unable to form 
other holidays, in our crowded thoroughfares. }an association or establish a society of Teachers. 

I speak now of the condition of things previous | The provincial government made provision for the 
to the year 1850, when our association sprang into | Public Schools, and selected a teacher, a true and 
existence. It may, perhaps, not be unprofitable to tried one, “who for twenty year past hath been 
devote a brief space to the consideration of the exercised in that care and employment in England.” 
question, why no society or association of men, en-| It does not appear that so auspicious a beginning 
gaged ina noble, I had almost said a holy cause, lin the establishment of public schools had any per- 
was formed previously to that period. 'manence, or that the teacher had any recognition in 

Let us take a retrospective view of our educa-/the public mind as belonging to a distinct profes- 
tional annals, and invoke the records of the past for |sional class. It is true, that in the century and three 
a proper understanding, of what otherwise might be ‘quarters intervening since that time, there has been 
considered as inexcusable tardiness. We shall find | abundance of teachers, and some of them good ones 
palliating circumstances in the history, and be en- t00, but it is only recently, and within our own day, 
abled to acquit the teacher of undue selfishness, or | that teaching has been recognized as a distinct pro- 
a wish to sit apart from professional brethren. We |fession. Now ,that tardy acknowledgment has been 
The teacher is now regarded as belonging 





shall see for ourselves, what opportunity our teach-! made. 
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tee 
toa professional class. He is no longer to be re- 
garded as a waif on the great thoroughfare of life, 
or as a way-farer, who has tarried for a brief season 
in the school-room, on his way to the bar, or the 
bench, or the halls of legislation. 

The teacher is henceforth to take rank with other 
learned professions, of man’s full mental and intel- 
lectual stature. He is now fitted for association 
with a professional class, qualified to impart <n 
receive mutual instruction. He is now enabled to! 
meet his brethren, and enjoy their friendship and 
their sympathy, and devise measures for the success- 
ful teaching and proper training of the youthful 





mind, 


We can now perceive some of the causes which 
operated against the association of teachers in the 
city of Philadelphia. 

The teachers of the past generation, as a general 
rule, were those who adopted the profession from 
necessity, and abandoned it at the first lucrative 
call. They had no love for the business, and no 


The Public Schools, as you are aware, were opened 
in 1818 with 10 teachers and 2800 pupils, and with 
the Lancasterian, or monitorial system. 


This state of things continued until 1837, when 
the Legislature repealed the section of the law pro- 
viding for the children of the indigent, and opened 
the Public Schools to all classes of children in the 
community. 
wa. As I became connected with the Public Schools 
in 1836, one year before the inauguration of the im- 
proved code, I know something of the darkness of 
the past, and the difficulties of the Teacher’s life 
previous to the bright dawn of 1837. 

At that time, there were ten school-houses and 
10 male teachers, and the same number of female 
teachers. There were also a number of infant 
schools recently established. 

The following is a correct list of the school houses, 


| with their respective locations : 


The Model School, Chester St. above Race; the N. 





desire to talk about it. Its duties, to those who had 
no love for the calling, were not pleasant. They 
were hard, irksome, and worse than the bondage of 
Egypt. Of course, men of this class had no desire 
to form an association. 

But those who loved the profession, who saw its 
pleasantness, who realized the delight of teaching, 
felt no desire to combine with others, who had no 


motive, nur any feeling in common with their fellow | 
It is 


teachers, to associate themselves together. 
true, attempts were made at different times to form 
societies, but none were permanent in their charac- 
ter. 


After the establishment of our publie schools, a) 
society was formed, composed of teachers of our! 


public schools and our private schools, which lin- 
gered through a sickly existence of a few months 
and then ceased to be. There was no principle of 
cohesion in such an association. The two classes 
of teachers had no common link of union. Their 
interests were diverse, there was no sympathy with 
each other’s pursuits, and their meetings terminated. 
Why, perhaps it may be asked, was not an Associa- 
tion of the Teachers of our Public Schools formed 
at an earlier day? Perhaps after the failure of the 
Society alluded to, we were discouraged, and were 
not sanguine enough to anticipate success in another. 

Though, if my recollection is not at fault, not a very 
long interval elapsed from the dissolution of the 
Society alluded to, till the formation of our pre- 
sent Association. 

In the early part of the history of the Public 
Schools, the teachers were too few in number, weak 
in influence, and sensibly alive to the inefficiency of 
the System, to desire to meet together, and discuss 
plans of Education they were powerless to carry 
out. 


| W. School, Race above Broad ; Locust St.; Front St.; 

Kensington, Master St. and Palmer St, ; Northern Lib- 
‘erty, Third near Brown ; Spring Garden, Buttenwood 
| St; Southwark, Catharine St.; Moyamensing, Eighth and 
| Fitzwater; and the Colored School, corner of Sixth and 
| Lombard Sts. ;—respectively under the charge of 
|Messrs. Rhees, Ayres, Clevinger, Bird, Wright, 
| Chadwick, Coleman, Chamberlin, Watson, Roberts 
|and Eastman. 


One meeting was held by the aforesaid ten teach- 
| ers in 1836, at which two subjects were discussed— 
| subjects at that time, deemed of considerable im- 
| portance—namely, increase of salary, and assistant 
| teachers. : 

One of the teachers said that although the salary 
was, he thought too small, yet he would willingly 
forego any increase, if the Controllers were willing 
to make an appropriation to employ assistant teach- 
ers. Both questions were discussed, and it was 
thought advisable, on the part of the teachers, to 
take no decisive action, as it was thought the Con- 
trollers themselves would adopt satisfactory mea- 
sures. 

I am happy to say that the year 1837 brought 
with it an increase of salaries, and an assistant 
teacher to each Grammar School, augmenting our 
force to twenty male teachers. 


Other meetings were held occasionally, on call, 
for some special purpose, but no distinctive effort 
towards a permanent organization was effected un- 
til September, 1850. Since that period we have met 
on the first Saturday of each month with but few 
interruptions. 

These meetings have been pleasant, and in many 
respects profitable. 

But the good work did not end with the estab- 
lishment of our City Association. 














It was thought that the work to be effected, 
should be extended to the whole State, and the 
subject of the propriety of calling a Convention of 
Teachers for the purpose of forming a State Teach- 
ers’ Association, engaged the attention of our So- 
ciety at an early period. 

At the meeting held November 6th, 1852, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted, and 
published in the Pennsylvania School Journal : 

* Resolved, That the Association is in favor of 
holding a Teachers’ Convention, at an early day, 
for the purpose of promoting the cause of Common 
School Education in Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That correspondence be solicited from 


the several Associations throughout the State, upon 
the propriety of carrying the above resolution into 


effect. 
The time and place for the meeting was named by 


the Allegheny County Association, and concurred 


in by the Teachers of Lancaster, Philadelphia and | 


other counties. 

At the next meeting delegates were appointed to 
attend the Convention at Harrisburg, which met on 
the 28th of December, 1852, and formed the “ Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Association,” which in the 
six years of its existence, has reformed, and I had 
almost said, regenerated the educational interests 
of this great Commonwealth. 

The State Association has, by its influence, found- 


ed the County Superintendency, secured the estab- | 


lishment of Normal Schools, effected a separation 
of the School Department from the department of 
State, and given a vitality and healthiness to the 
Common School system, that it could have derived 
from no other medium. 

Let us now, for a few moments, consider the bene- 
fits which should result from our meetings, —these 
pleasant monthly gatherings. Let us inquire how 
they can be made useful, and subserve the great 
cause of Education and conduce to our mutual im- 
provement. 

In the first place, I think, that the Business Com- 
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| Our Constitntion defines our object to be the 
improvement of Public Schools, and other means 
of popular education. 

We may examine and discuss the merits of any 
work; but are forbidden to pass resolutions recom. 
mending the work of any author, and the officers 
shall not use their official signatures out of the As- 
sociation. 

Great care should be exercised to prevent the 
introduction of any subjects for discussion at va- 
riance with good order, and extraneous to the pur- 
poses of our Association, and by which our time 
should be frittered away, and our meetings rendered 
unprofitable. 

And now with a few words, on our social inter- 
course, and social duties, my task of addressing you 
will have been accomplished. 
| Bound together by common ties, engaged in duties 
of an elevating and ennobling character, we have 
assembled for no selfish or debasing objects. 

Wecome to these meetings for the purpose of 
mutual improvement, of learning how we shall best 
promote the welfare of the rising generation, and of 
consulting together on the best methods of popular 
education. 
| We are not politicians nor demagogues, nor 
'self-seekers for personal aggrandizement. 

We should therefore view each other as friends 
and brothers, and not as strangers and aliens, 


We should discard all rivalry, all mean and petty 
jealousies, and every influence at variance with the 
law of kindness and the law of mutual forbearance. 

Our mission as teachers is to avail ourselves of 
the best methods of imparting instruction, and we 

‘associate together that measures conducive to the 
general good may be attained and incorporated into 
|our daily routine of duties. 

i is, therefore, of the greatest importance that a 


ispirit of kindness, of good fellowship, of brother- 


mittee should designate the subjects for discussion ; | hood should prevail, that it should hallow our 


and the proper order and time for the transaction 
of business ; when it is not designated by the Con- 
stitution or By-Laws. 

Care should be taken that the discussions should 
not be protracted so long as to cause weariness, 

A portion of the time of each meeting should be 


‘and all our meetings will be pleasant gatherings. 


|meetings, and consecrate our intercourse one with 
|} another. 


Let us then cultivate this sentiment of fraternity, 


Let them be devoted to mutual improvement, and 


‘let it be the care, the study of every member to con- 
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devoted to the discussion of some educational sub-/ tribute his time, his talents, his knowledge to the 
ject either, by a short lecture, and elucidation on promotion of the objects for which this Association 
the Blackboard, or by calling on members to ex-/|has been formed, and for which it should be perpet- 
press their views. iuated. Then we shall be cheered with the consci- 

Grammar, the different branches of Mathematics, |ousness that we have freely imparted from our in- 
Geography, History, the best modes of imparting | dividual acquirements into the general storehouse 
instruction, School government, and discipline, are ‘of knowledge, that we have not churlishly withheld 
topics of wide and varied interest. aught calculated to advance the great and glorious 

The examination and critical review of sehool |cause of popular education, and that we have cher- 
books, apparatus, or any means of educational ap- ished, encouraged, and helped each other in the 
pliances, are legitimately within our province. pathway of an arduous though honorable profession. 

















